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RENAN AND MATTHEW ARNOLD 


The influences surrounding a modern man of letters, and parti- 
cularly an omnivorous reader like Matthew Arnold, are so multi- 
farious that, in most cases, direct borrowings cannot with any assur- 
ance be indicated. Certain literary and critical guides, indeed, 
Arnold himself readily and copiously acknowledged, the chief being 
Goethe in thought and Sainte-Beuve in critical method, but he 
never really had what we may call a master, and the presence of 
any teachings he adopted is revealed rather in a pervasive atmos- 
phere than by any definite marks. Among the contemporary 
French authors frequently cited by him, one with whom he often 
expresses intellectual sympathy, but quite as often disagreement, 
is Ernest Renai, and it seems strange that the relation of the 
English to the French critic should not have been more strongly 
emphasized by those who have written of Arnold’s career. 

To be a poet was Arnold’s cherished ambition. In 1861 he writes: 


“T must finish off for the present my critical writings between 
this and forty, and give the next ten years earnestly to poetry. 
It is my last chance. It is not a bad ten years of one’s life for 
poetry if one resolutely uses it, but it is a time in which, if one does 
not use it, one dries up and becomes prosaic altogether.” ? 


And even as late as 1864 he says: 


“One is from time to time seized and irresistibly carried along 
by a temptation to treat political, or religious, or social matters. 
directly; but after yielding to such a temptation I always feel 
myself recoiling again, and disposed to touch them only so far as 
they can be touched through poetry.” ? 


Against this inclination he was led by circumstances, including the 


* Letters.—To his mother, Aug. 15, 1861. 
? Id.—To M. E. Grant Duff, May 24, 1864. 
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political, religious, and social situation, by a counter-current of 
hereditary instinct tending toward propaganda,* and by suggestions 
derived from his reading, among which not the least significant 
were those that may be attributed to certain publications of Renan. 

Matthew Arnold’s first acquaintance with Renan seems to date 
from the summer of 1859. In December of that year, he writes to 
his sister, Mrs. Forster: 


“T thought the other day that I would tell you of a Frenchman 
whom I saw in Paris, Ernest Renan, between whose line of endeavor 
and my own I imagine there is considerable resemblance, that you 
might have a look at some of his books * if you liked. The differ- 
ence is, perhaps, that he tends to inculcate morality, in a high sense 
of the word, upon the French nation as what they most want, while 
I tend to inculeate intelligence, also in a high sense of the word, 
upon the English nation as what they most want; but with respect 
both to morality and intelligence, I think we are singularly at one 
in our ideas, and also with respect both to the progress and to the 
established religion of the present day. The best book for you to 
read, in all ways, is his Hssais de Morale et de Critique, lately pub- 
lished. I have read few things for a long time with more pleasure 
than a long essay with which the book concludes— Sur la poésie 
des races celtiques.’* I have long felt that we owed far more, 
spiritually and artistically, to the Celtic races than the somewhat 
coarse Germanic intelligence readily perceived, and been increas- 
ingly satisfied at our own semi-Celtic origin, which, as I fancy, 
gives us the power, if we will use it, of comprehending the nature 
of both races. Renan pushes the glorification of the Celts too far; 
but there is a great deal of truth in what he says, and being on the 
same ground in my next lecture,® in which I have to examine the 
origin of what is called the ‘romantic’ sentiment about women, 
which the Germans quite falsely are fond of giving themselves the 
credit of originating, I read him with the more interest.” * 


We can readily understand the attractiveness for Matthew Arnold 
of the Essais de Morale et de Critique. Here he found the dis- 


*Jd.—To Miss Arnold, Aug. 29, 1859. 

* The only books of general interest that Renan had published at this date 
were Etudes @histoire religieuse, 1857, and Essais de Morale et de Critique, 
1859. 

*Renan had been writing for the Revue des deuw Mondes at the rate of 
one article a year since 1851. The essay on Celtic poetry appeared there 
Feb. 1, 1854. If Arnold had been acquainted with it before 1859, he would 
not have written to his sister as he did. 

* On the Troubadours; see Letters, To Mrs. Forster, Feb. 16, 1859. 

* Letters, Dec. 24, 1859. 
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interested spirit of criticism, free from dogmatism and the heat of 
controversy ; here he found Sweetness and Light, not the phrase but 
the thing itself, urbanity, irony, a delicacy of nuance and an intel- 
lectual finesse that refused to be limited by formulas. Hebraism 
and Hellenism, again not the words but the ideas, were distin- 
guished as the main currents in European culture. The poetry of 
life was exalted above the machinery of life. In politics there was 
no sympathy with the gross and vulgar materialism of the prevail- 
ing school, proud of industrial and administrative improvement, 
which, beneficial though it be, is yet no compensation for spiritual 
degradation. In religion there was the sense of “that stream of 
tendency by which all things strive to fulfill the law of their 
being”; there was faith in the divine and denial of the super- 
natural; infallible doctrine was rejected, sacred history was treated 
as in no respect different from profane history, yet religion itself, 
let the doctrine and symbol be what they may, was glorified as the 
highest manifestation of the human spirit. 

These ideas were not new to Matthew Arnold, nor indeed could 
any of them be said to have originated with Renan. But we some- 
times find, as Sainte-Beuve remarks, an author “qui nous rende 
nos propres pensées en toute richesse et maturité,’ * and such an 
author Arnold found in this Frenchman whom he saw in Paris. 
The path of Renan had been Hebraic erudition; that of Arnold 
Hellenic poetry; and Renan had arrived first at full expression of 
his philosophic and critical thought. In 1859 Arnold’s career as 
a critic lay before him. He had expressed his feelings and reflec- 
tions in verse, some of his social and religious ideas are scattered 
through his letters, his literary judgments had begun to take shape 
in his Oxford lectures ® and in the Preface to his poems of 1853, 
but hardly anything that was afterwards characteristic of him as a 
prose writer had yet achieved definite form. Much of this that 
afterwards became characteristic of Arnold was indeed entirely 
alien to Renan, but in many respects the two were, as Arnold wrote, 
“singularly at one” in their ideas. The influence of the French 


*“ Qu’est-ce qu’un classique?” Causeries du Lundi, Vol. m1, p. 44. 

* His inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry shows not a trace of the 
sort of thinking common to him and Renan. “On the Modern Element 
in Literature,” Essays in Criticism, third series; Boston, The Ball Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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writer was to stabilize these ideas and to bring them fully into 
consciousness. 

During the next ten years, at any rate, he began to produce essays 
on political and religious, as well as literary, subjects, and he rarely 
published a volume which did not contain some reference to Renan. 
His books of this sort, like those of the French scholar, sometimes 
consisted of essays on a variety of topics, collected from the periodi- 
cals in which they had previously appeared, and having, instead of 
a formal unity of subject matter, a more abstract unity of tendency 
and motive. Each collection was introduced by a preface, in which 
the authors, each in his own way, dealt with objections raised 
against their writings at the time of their first publication as maga- 
zine articles. These prefaces, indeed, are quite as valuable as the 
essays themselves. 

The first piece of this particular character from the pen of 
Arnold is the famous preface to the Essays in Criticism, published 
in 1865, which should be compared with that which introduces the 
Essais de Morale et de Critique. The two differ largely in purpose. 
Renan states his point of view in regard to dogma, morals, criti- 
cism, the ideal and materialism; he explains the inclusion of an 
article written from an earlier standpoint, dwells on the objections 
to his ideas on the absence of poetry from the exhibition, and 
speaks particularly of his interest in Celtic poetry. Arnold merely 
apologizes for a “ vivacious” expression concerning a translation 
of Homer and disavows the responsibility of Oxford for his opin- 
ions. Both, however, abound in an ironical treatment of assailants, 
both uphold idealism against the materialism of the age, and both 
conclude with an apostrophe exalting, the one the poetic visions of 
his Celtic ancestors which have nourished his faith in the invis- 
ible and conserved the vigor of his soul, the other the beauty and 
poetic charm of Oxford, queen of romance, who saves us from the 
bondage of vulgarity. The Preface of Arnold is certainly no copy 
of that of Renan; it differs from it in too many points, and the 
apostrophe has a movement and poetic character all its own; yet, 
ending as both do with an imaginative address to an object of vene- 
ration, it is difficult to entertain a doubt that Renan’s work of 1859 
was in Matthew Arnold’s mind when he wrote that celebrated pas- 
sage in 1865. 
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In the essays that follow there is little direct resemblance except 
in the case of one, that “On the Literary Influence of Acade- 
mies.” 1° With its illustrations of the provincial spirit of English 
literature and the lack of urbanity in contemporary writers, both 
resulting from the absence of a center of intelligence and good 
taste, this essay is very different from Renan’s causerie on Rivet’s “ 
edition of Pellisson and d’Olivet, yet Renan, as well as Sainte-Beuve, 
is cited concerning the functions of the Academy, and there are 
further quotations to illustrate English provincialism from the 
study on Mahomet in Htudes d’Histoire Religieuse. One page ** 
of Renan’s critique, however, contains thoughts that are often in 
Arnold’s mind and are expressed both in his paper on Academies 
and elsewhere,—that excellence in one sort of achievement requires 
concessions in some other, that the French genius is not the most 
philosophical or poetic, but the most complete and measured, and 
that the author will not be a flatterer who caresses the faults of 
his country; the worst fault of the French, according to Renan, 
being a certain coquetry which makes them believe that the whole 
world thinks of them and admires them, even when it is really 
finding fault. 

The most definite obligations of Matthew Arnold to Renan are 
to be found in the Oxford lectures on Celtic literature,’? the subject 
having been largely suggested, as we have seen, by the essay on “ La 
poésie des races celtiques,” of which Arnold speaks with such inter- 
est in the letter already quoted. The purpose of the lectures is, 
to be sure, quite different from that of the essay. Renan analyzes 
the Celtic soul as completely as possible from the literature that 
remains and from the usages and beliefs of the people, emphasizes 
the influence of this literature upon Medieval Europe, and con- 
structs an ideal of the Celtic spirit, from which he hopes for some 
original contribution to the march of modern intelligence. , Arnold, 
on the other hand, selects from Celtic literature only those traits 
which enable him to trace Celtic characteristics in English poetry.** 


* This essay was first published in the Cornhill Magazine, Aug., 1864. 

“% Essais de Morale et de Critique, p. 344. 

* Delivered in 1866 and published that year in the Cornhill Magazine for 
March, April, May, and July; in book form, with a preface and with notes, 
by Lord Strangford, 1867. 

* This idea was in his mind when he first read Renan’s essay. See his 
letter, ante. 
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He concludes with a passage in which he belabors the Philistines, 
while at the same time urging the establishment of a chair of Celtic 
at Oxford. Notwithstanding this divergence, a considerable num- 
ber of his points are taken directly from Renan’s “ beautiful essay 
on the poetry of the Celtic races,” from which he quotes a few 
phrases, with certain reserves (p. 75). It is not these phrases, 
however, to which his chief indebtedness is to be ascribed. Among 
the three qualities which he finds that English literature owes to 
the Celts—style, melancholy and natural magic—the last two are 
strongly emphasized by Renan. Moreover, many touches scattered 
here and there betray the same origin. That there is a Celtic air 
about chivalry,'* that the Celts are a feminine race, and that they 
have an intimate feeling for nature and a sense of the infinite, 
these ideas are of the substance of Renan’s essay, but are only 
casually uttered by the lecturer. Renan, too, makes much of the 
timidity and embarrassment of the Celts, and Arnold derives from 
Celtic blood the English characteristic of being “hampered and 
embarrassed.” It is not only these general ideas, however, that 
Arnold borrowed ; there are some details which are identical in the 
two works. A couplet from Chrétien, for example, which Renan 
quotes (p. 453) is also given by Arnold * (p. 100). Moreover, a 
long extract from the Mabinogi of Kilhwch and Olwen, in which 
various animals are questioned about Mabon, is adduced by Renan 





“See Arnold’s remarks about “romantic” sentiment, ante. 
* Arnold: “The couplet of Chrestien of Troyes about the Welsh:— 


. . . Gallois sont tous, par nature, 
Plus fous que bétes en pAature— 
is well known, etc.” 
Renan: “C’est bien A Chrétien de Troyes, par exemple, qui passa sa vie 

& exploiter pour son propre compte les romans bretons, qu’il appartient 
de dire: 

Les Gallois sont tous par nature 

Plus sots que bétes de pAture.” 


The context shows that Renan took the couplet from La Villemarqué, Les 
Romans de la Table Ronde et les contes des anciens Bretons, where it is 
given in the chapter on “ Percival-le-Gallois,” the reading being 


Les Gallois sont tous par nature 
Plus sots que bétes en pAture.” 


Arnold may have taken the words from La Villemarqué. At any rate, 
fous is a bad misquotation. 
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as proof that the Mabinogion represent a primitive age (p. 398) ; 
Matthew Arnold presents the same extract in abbreviated form for 
the same purpose, saying that it is taken “almost at random” 
from the tale (p. 41). It may be noted finally that Renan begins 
his essay with a beautiful passage in which the wild natural fea- 
tures of Brittany are contrasted with the productive fields and 
orchards of Normandy, the ideal as opposed to vulgar plenty, and 
that Arnold opens his first lecture by telling of a view he had had 
the summer before from Llandudno, first looking toward Liverpool 
with its commonplace boats, and then toward the Welsh coast, filled 
with mystery, legend, and poetry.*® 

While no other work of Renan influenced Arnold to anything 
like the same extent as the Hssais de Morale et de Critique, it is 
nevertheless no mere coincidence that Culture and Anarchy (1869) 
and St. Paul and Protestantism (1870) followed Questions Con- 
temporaines (1868) and St. Paul (1869) by an interval in each 
case of about a year. It is true that the essays of Arnold had 
appeared previously in the Cornhill Magazine (“ Culture and Anar- 
chy,” July, 1867, Jan., Feb., June, July, Aug., 1868; “ St. Paul and 
Protestantism,” Oct. and Nov., 1869), that the immediate occasion 
of the first book is to be found in recent happenings in England, 
that the second book is a natural outgrowth of the first and indeed 
foreshadowed in it, being a criticism of the English non-conform- 
ists rather than a history, and it is true that in general there is 
little resemblance between these collections of polemical papers and 
the corresponding works of Renan; but it is equally true that each 
of these works of Renan’s was in Arnold’s mind as he wrote. 
About two-thirds of Questions Contemporaines deals with public 
instruction, the Institute, the Collége de France and the chair of 
Hebrew, but the most important essays, those entitled “ Philosophie 
de histoire contemporaine ” and “ L’Avenir religieux des sociétés 
modernes,” which first appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes in 
1859 and 1860 respectively, are directly in the line of Arnold’s 
thought. In the first Renan seeks to show “ what is superficial and 
insufficient in the society sprung from the Revolution, the dangers 


*The subject of Saint Brandan, a poem which appeared in Frazer’s 
Magazine for July, 1860, was possibly called to Arnold’s attention by 
Renan’s essay, where the story is given, though with slightly different 
details (p. 394). 
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to which it exposes France, the evils to be feared, and the necessity 
for enlarging the French mind, for opening to it new horizons and 
for withdrawing it from inveterate errors,—” quite the subject mat- 
ter of Culture and Anarchy. In the second Renan maintains that 
a religion protected by the state is as little free as a religion op- 
pressed by the state. Writing for England, where he considered 
state control insufficient, Arnold insists upon the opposite lesson, 
yet in support of his view he quotes from an essay in Renan’s col- 
lection, “ L’Instruction supérieure en France.” ** In Arnold’s preface 
there is, moreover, a quotation from Renan’s preface.** St. Paul 
and Protestantism, furthermore, opens with a passage cited from 
the concluding chapter of Renan’s Saint Paul, and the whole tenor 
of the book is in opposition to Renan’s judgment that the normal 
outgrowth of St. Paul’s doctrines is protestant dissent. It seems 
clear, therefore, that both Culture and Anarchy and St. Paul and 
Protestantism, the foundation works of Arnold’s later social and 
religious criticism, were directly influenced by the two analogous 
works of Renan. 

It is probable that no important later work of Renan escaped 
Arnold’s attention, but direct influence is not apparent. Indeed, 
it is hardly to be looked for.*® After his appointment to the chair 


* Culture and Anarchy, p. 108; Questions Contemporaines, p. 73. 

* Arnold’s preface, p. xxi: “A friend of reason and the simple, natural 
truth of things, M. Renan, says of America, in a book he has recently 
published, etc.” Renan, preface, p. vii. 

* The famous dictum that poetry is a criticism of life may owe some- 
thing to a passage in Etudes d’histoire religieuse, p. 431:—“ L’artiste voit 
A état d’idée pure ce qui apparait au critique avec ses angles, ses con- 
tradictions, ses aspérités. Toute philosophie est nécessairement imparfaite, 
puisqu’elle aspire 4 renfermer l’infini dans un cadre limité: comment 
esprit saisirait-il, comment la parole rendrait-elle ce dont V’essence est 
d’étre ineffable? L’art seul est infini; l’art, allant chercher dans l’Ame ce 
qu’il y a de bon et de pur, nous fait atteindre l’indubitable. C’est ainsi 
que lV’art nous apparait comme le plus haut degré de la critique; on 
y arrive le jour od, convaincu de l’insuffisance de tous les systémes, on 
arrive A la sagesse, c’est-A-dire 4 voir que chaque formule, soit religieuse, 
soit philosophique, est attaquable dans son expression matérielle, et que la 
vérité n’est que la voix de la nature, dégagée de tout symbole scolastique 
et de tout dogme exclusif.” La tentation du Christ par M. Ary Scheffer. 
If the painter’s art is the highest religious criticism, why may not poetry 
in the same way be a criticism of life? 
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of Hebrew in 1871, Renan tranquilly pursued his studies and his 
meditations with little regard to any influence he might have on 
public opinion, while Arnold became more and more a propagand- 
ist, attempting “to make reason and the will of God prevail.” He 
might be regarded as the partisan of non-partisanship, the prophet 
of the dogma of the undogmatic. Righteousness he defined as 
“harmony with the universal order” but some actions that his 
friend Renan found, theoretically at least, in harmony with the 
universal order were not of the sort that he himself classed under 
the head of righteousness.2° The inherited ardor of the contro- 
versialist grew stronger in the son of Thomas Arnold, while the 
aging French professor kept asking himself, “ What is the use of 
so much agitation merely to change an old error for a new one.” 
So Arnold became the apostle of culture and Renan mused and 
dreamed, and worked on his Semitic inscriptions and finished his 
Histoire du peuple d’Israél and his volume on the fourteenth cen- 
tury French rabbis, heedless of any effects they might have on the 
beliefs or practices of the world. 
Lewis F. Mort. 
College of the City of New York. 





THE ‘MARCELLUS’ THEORY OF THE FIRST QUARTO 
HAMLET 


Mr. Henry David Gray has made a dash at the question of the 
First Quarto of Hamlet, with brilliant results; he sets forth a dis- 
covery that offers a very simple solution of the problem. This 
discovery is best given in his own words. “But the First Quarto 
Hamlet furnishes us with a clue which I believe has been hitherto 
overlooked. A careful comparison of it with the true Shakesperean 
text will reveal the fact that the pirated quarto was based upon 
a very corrupt version of the acted play supplied to the publisher 
by the player who acted the part of Marcellus. With this mere 
suggestion, I might safely leave the proof to anyone’s comparison 
of the texts and his inevitable deductions from it; but this is my 


* Letters, Vol. 1, p. 44: Discourses in America, pp. 41 and 55: Essays in 
Criticism, Third Series, p. 168. 
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‘ hinseck,’ and like the father of Joseph Vance, I insist upon the 
right to ‘crock’ it myself.”* The slight caution expressed in the 
**J believe ” of the first sentence of this extract soon disappears and 
the tone of assurance grows as the article proceeds. We have this 
actor set before us in form and feature as he lived; in addition, 
we come to know a ‘hack poet,’ who furnished the text where 
‘Marcellus’s’ memory failed. To quote again, from the end 
(p. 179): “But I have had my fair share of deductions from this 
simple bit of observation. The result of it is simply that it is fair- 
ly demonstrable that the Quarto of 1603 was provided from the 
acting version of Hamlet and contains no additional traces of an 
earlier play.” 

Before taking up Mr. Gray’s proofs it may be well to consider 
in how far this is his ‘ hinseck.’ Mr. W. H. Widgery, in his Harness 
Prize Essay of 1880? had noticed many of the things that attracted 
Mr. Gray’s attention in 1915. He has not, however, indulged in 
such wealth of deduction, nor has his reconstructive imagination 
that sureness of touch that characterizes Mr. Gray. A few quota- 
tions will be of service, not only to set forth the nature of his ob- 
servations, but also, perhaps, to supplement Mr. Gray. “ The 
speech of Voltemar in Act II, Sc. ii, is suspiciously correct: he 
may also have taken the part of the player king, and in him I be- 
lieve we have the thief who made a copy by stealth of Shake- 
speare’s early play in the general bustle and confusion that took 
place at James’ accession, when my Lord Chamberlain’s men be- 
came the King’s players.”* “ The ‘ true and perfect Coppie’ then 
being carefully guarded, I believe that Ling got the player who 
took the part of Voltemar to get a hurried transcript of Shake- 
speare’s older play: that he sent pirates into the theatre * to take 
shorthand notes of the first two acts in order to give this stolen 
transcript a more colorable likeness to the play running,” so that 


* Modern Language Review, x, 174. 
?The First Quarto Edition of Hamlet, 1603, Two Essays to which the 
Harness Prize was Awarded, 1880. By C. H. Herford and W. H. Widgery. 
* Widgery, p. 138. 
*Compare Gray, p. 179. “ He [the hack poet] may very possibly have 
been materially aided in his task by attending a performance of the play.” 
*Compare Gray, p. 177. “‘ Marcellus’ as we have seen, was a man of 
considerable ignorance; but his early entrance in the drama enabled him 
to furnish copy, which at the start would be fairly acceptable, and this 
may have made the pirate publisher particularly prone to deal with him.” 
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anybody who picked up the book on the stalls and began to read it 
might imagine he had Shakespeare’s drama.”* “The scene be- 
tween Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus displays the fewest dis- 
crepancies between the Quartos.” * 

We can now consider Mr. Gray’s proof. “ Marcellus is the only 
character in the play whose lines are given with approximate ac- 
curacy throughout, and the scenes in which he appears are by far 
the closest to the authentic text. . . . The oft-noted fact that the 
first act is so much fuller and better than the rest is at once account- 
ed for; as is the increased demand made in the later acts upon the 
hack poet, of whom I shall have more to say presently. ‘ Marcellus,’ 
as I may call the actor for convenience, had certain discoverable 
characteristics which are worth our notice; it is in accord with his 
other qualities that he should have told the would-be publisher 
that he could quote or write out the play from start to finish; and 
every characteristic of Q, is explainable. by his wretched attempt 
to do so, supplemented by the hack poet, whose services were soon 
found to be essential.”* “Inasmuch as the scenes in which the 
Players appear are those which contain most of the verbatim re- 
porting, there is good reason for supposing that ‘ Marcellus’ may 
also have sustained the part of one of the Players.” ° 

It will be seen from these quotations that the theories of Widgery 
and of Gray are substantially the same. Widgery takes the actor 
who played Voltemar for the thief and suggests that he may also 
have taken the part of the player king; he notes that the scene be- 
tween Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus shows the fewest discrep- 
ancies between the Quartos. Gray fails to note that Voltemar’s part 
is the most accurate in Q,; it does not, therefore, occur to him that 
here is the actor-thief. He agrees with Widgery that the thief 
(‘ Marcellus’ or ‘ Voltemar’) may have taken a part in the scenes 
of the Players.’° 

Mr. Gray’s deductions are based mainly upon his statement 
that the speeches of Marcellus are more correctly given than those 
of any other part. Although this is not strictly true, as noted 


* Widgery, pp. 139-140. 8 Gray, pp. 174-5. 

* Widgery, p. 152. *Gray, p. 178. 

* These two views may be easily brought into accord by the hypothesis 
that one actor took the parts of Marcellus, Voltemar, and one of the 
Players (Widgery, the Player King). 
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above concerning Voltemar’s part, if it were true, its significance 
would depend, to a large extent, upon the nature of Marcellus’s 
part. Marcellus appears in three scenes, I. i, I. ii, and I. iv-v (tak- 
ing scenes ivand vasone). In I. ii he has by himself three speeches, 
consisting in all of fourteen words, in unison with Horatio four 
speeches with a total of nineteen words. In I. iv-v he has but 
little more to say, his longest speech here consisting of three lines; 
four short speeches have a total of twenty words, and three in 
unison with Horatio consist of fourteen words. In two places in 
this scene he transposes and condenses the dialogue considerably 
(I, iv, 80-81, 88-91, Globe edition), and one of his speeches (one 
line) he omits completely (I, v, 147. Gray notes these changes, 
p. 177, note). From all this it is apparent that any impression 
of the accuracy of his part must come from Act I, Scene i. Here 
he has a part of some importance, forty-three lines in all (count- 
ing each speech less than a line as one line). Eight of his speeches 
are one line or less in length and seven are over one line. Of the 
seven (with a total of 35 lines), three consist of two lines each, 
one consists of four lines, and three consist of seven, eight, and ten 
lines respectively. The speeches of considerable length, then, are 
three, with a total of twenty-five lines. Voltemar’s speech (II, 
ii, 60-71) of twenty-one lines is as accurately given," yet it did 
not attract Mr. Gray’s attention, probably because it occurs in a 
scene in which there are very great differences between the quartos. 

I have shown that any impression of ‘ Marcellus’s’ accuracy in 
his own part must come from the first scene of the play, and from 
about twenty-five lines of that scene. The point that I wish to 
make is, that this is of no particular significance; it certainly is too 
small and too insecure a basis upon which to build such a structure 
as Mr. Gray has framed. 

We may now turn from ‘ Marcellus,’ the actor-thief, to his 
partner in piracy, the ‘hack poet. Mr. Gray has much to say 
about him in a general way but cites explicitly only two passages 
(one of these by the way) that show his work. The first of these 


“Gray (p. 176, note) gives a list of the mistakes of Marcellus in his 
own part. The following are the readings of Q, different from Q, or F, 
in the part of Voltemar (line-numbers are those of the Globe edition) : 
‘returnes’ for ‘returne,’ 60; ‘forth’ for ‘ out,’ 61; ‘would’ for ‘ might,’ 
77; ‘that’ for ‘this,’ 78; ‘allowances’ for ‘ allowance,’ 79. 
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is the First Quarto version of the soliloquy ** “To be or rot to 
be,” the second, the scene between Horatio and the Queen,’* which 
is not found in the Second Quarto. A full discussion of the form 
of the soliloquy in Q, is not in place here, but it is surely unjust 
to hold even a hack poet responsible for it; it is plain that a very 
careless typesetter is responsible for much of the confusion and 
obscurity here. This is one of the most corrupt passages of Q,, 
and unfortunately it is generally quoted or cited as an illustration 
of the general state of the text of Q,. 

Concerning the scene between Horatio and the Queen, Mr. Gray 
says (p. 179) : “ The short scene between Horatio and the Queen— 
which never took place—only illustrates how far he finally came 
from giving the dialogue of the acted drama. All that is contained 
in this scene, which is wholly in the style of the hack poet, is 
brought out elsewhere in the play—except that here, as in the 
Closet Scene, the Queen’s character and attitude are reformed. 
Her scene with Horatio was merely a ready expedient for drama- 
tizing ‘ Marcellus’s’ notes and fragments.” This is surely a 
simple explanation of the origin of this scene, but it leaves sev- 
eral things unaccounted for. The scene contains in brief form 
what is given in Q,, Act IV, Scene vi (Hamlet’s letter to Horatio) 
and Act V, Scene ii, 1-62 (Hamlet’s conversation with Horatio). 
The position of the scene in Q, is the same as that of IV. vi, in Q, 
and it is rational to suppose (whatever its origin) that it takes 
the place of that scene. Mr. Gray’s explanation of its origin is 
that ‘Marcellus’ gave the hack poet “notes and fragments” 
chiefly from two passages of Q, noted above, and on the basis of 
these the hack poet constructed the scene. One characteristic of 
the scene is noted, “ here, as in the Closet Scene, the Queen’s charac- 
ter and attitude are reformed,” but no explanation of the fact is 
offered ; one is left to infer that the reformation in both scenes is 
the work of the hack poet. Now this difference between the char- 
acter of the Queen in Q, and in Q, has long been noticed and has 
been explained in many ways, which need not be considered here. 
What is of importance is the fact that in this respect Q, stands 
nearer to Belleforest than does Q,. Is it not strange (if we accept 
Mr. Gray’s explanation) that the hack poet reformed the Queen 


“Lines 815-836, Furness’ reprint, Variorum Hamlet, Vol. 1m. 
“Lines 1747-1782. 
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away from Q, in the direction of Belleforest? Of course :t may be 
said that it is mere accident, but that explanation will hardly appeal 
to reason. Anyhow, why was the hack poet interested in the 
reformation of the Queen? 

Furthermore, one of the lines** of this scene between Horatio 
and the Queen has by several authorities been connected with an ex- 
pression ** in Der Bestrafte Brudermord.*® Now, whatever expla- 
nation of the origin of the German play we may accept, it is worth 
noting that the hack poet here also managed to get into his scene 
a line that some consider to be a fragment of an earlier version of 
the play.** In two places, then, the hack poet has incorporated in 
this scene matter that appears to be of more ancient origin than 
either Q, or Q,. All this bears upon the second part of Mr. Gray’s 
conclusion “that the Quarto of 1603 .. . contains no additional 
traces of an earlier play.” 

It is probably impossible to prove that ‘ Marcellus’ did not 
steal the play; I cannot see that Mr. Gray has proved that he did 
commit the theft. The hack poet is a very simple handy invention 
to account for the fact that parts of Q,, particularly in Acts IV 
and V, are much inferior to other parts; ** for his existence not a 
bit of proof has been adduced. 

I have not here attempted a formal refutation of the ‘ Marcellus’ 
theory, as Mr. Gray calls it; my object is rather to point out a few 
obstacles in the way of its ready acceptance, and to call attention 
to Widgery’s work, which seems in some danger of oblivion. 

In reading discussions of the First Quarto and its relation to 
the Second Quarto, Der Bestrafte Brudermord, and the Ur-Hamlet 
I have become impressed by the fact that the First Quarto has 
never had a fair chance to speak for itself. It has perpetually to 
suffer comparison with “the true and perfect Coppie ”; its worst 
corruption is quoted as a fair sample of its general character; it 
is branded as the stolen goods of pirate actors, shorthand reporters, 























Line 1751, “ Being crossed by the contention of the windes.” 
%*“ Nun begab es sich, dass wir eines Tages contrairen Wind hatten.” 
* Cf. Widgery, p. 119, “but the Fratricide and Q, agree in Hamlet’s 
‘ Being crossed by the contention of the windes.’” 

For a full discussion of the point, see Evans, “ Der Bestrafte Bruder- 
mord and Shakespeare’s Hamlet,” Modern Philology, uu, 440. 
*“ Revision ” is also called in to explain a few things, p. 178. 
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and printers. Now and then editors give it credit for better read- 
ings than the Second Quarto ‘or the First Folio, and some have 
recognized the force of its more direct movement where the Second 
Quarto dawdles along through the last two acts; but it has never, 
I believe, been given full and fair consideration so far as the in- 
dependent restoration of its text is concerned. This text in many 
places appears to be hopelessly corrupt; lines are omitted, trans- 
posed, entangled; words are misplaced, mistaken, distorted, muti- 
lated beyond recognition. In spite of all this, I believe that the 
case against the First Quarto is not so bad as it is generally made 
out. However that may be, it is plain that the first step towards its 
restoration is an independent edition of the play (the First Quarto 
Hamlet) after the manner of treatment given to other important 
Elizabethan dramas. Such an edition I hope to undertake in the 
near future. 


F. G. Hussarb. 
The University of Wisconsin. 





MME DE MONTESPAN AND LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES? 


One indication of the interest aroused at Paris by the publica- 
tion of the Princesse de Cléves in 1678 is the constant demand ad- 
dressed to Bussy for his opinion of the new novel. In a letter to 
Mme de Sévigné, dated June 26 or 27, 1678, he gives his approba- 
tion to the first volume and then delivers himself as follows: 


“Dans le second, l’aveu de Madame de Cléves 4 son mari est 
extravagant et ne se peut dire que dans une histoire véritable: mais 
quand on en fait une 4 plaisir, il est ridicule de donner a son héroine 
un sentiment si extraordinaire. L/’auteur, en le faisant, a plus 
songé 4 ne pas ressembler aux autres romans qu’a suivre le bon 
sens. Une femme dit rarement 4 son mari qu’on est amoureux 
delle, mais jamais qu’elle ait de ’amour pour un autre que pour 
lui: ? et d’autant moins qu’en se jetant 4 ses genoux, comme fait la 


*It is a pleasure to thank Professors G. N. Henning, S. Alden, G. Schoep- 
perle, and the Boston Public Library, who have kindly sent me essential 
documents, and Professors L. M. Casis, H. E. Woodbridge, and C. H. 
Grandgent, who have criticised my manuscript. 

? Mme de Cléves does not put it quite so crudely, but her delicacy is lost 
on Bussy. 
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princesse, elle peut faire croire & son mari qu’elle l’a offensé 
jusqu’au bout. D/’ailleurs, il n’est pas vraisemblable qu’une pas- 
sion d’amour soit longtemps, dans un cceur, de méme force que la 
vertu. Depuis qu’a la cour, en quinze jours, trois semaines ou un 
mois, une femme attaquée n’a pris le parti de la rigueur, elle ne 
songe plus qu’a disputer le terrain pour se faire valoir. Et si, 
contre toute apparence et contre l’usage, ce combat de l’amour et 
de la vertu durait dans son cceur jusqu’a la mort-de son mari, alors 
elle serait ravie de les accorder ensemble en épousant un homme de 
sa qualité, le mieux fait et le plus joli cavalier de son temps.” 


This criticism met with universal approval among Bussy’s cor- 
respondents. Mme de Sévigné’s friendship for Mme de La Fayette 
did not prevent her from finding the remarks “ trés judicieuses et 
trés raisonnables.” She is still more enthusiastic later. Mme de 
Montmorency writes to Bussy on July 24, 1678: “Je suis 
épouvantée d’en trouver (de l’esprit) autant dans les douze lignes 
que vous avez écrites au sujet de La Princesse de Cléves que dans 
un livre entier fait par Mme de La Fayette et par M. de La 
Rochefoucauld, et plus que dans la critique * de ce livre que tout 
le monde trouve admirable: cependant vous passez tout cela de bien 
loin.” And Corbinelli writes on September 18, 1678: “J’ai lu, 
Monsieur, vos réflexions sur La Princesse de Cléves: je les ai 
d’autant plus aimées qu’elles ont rencontré le gofit de tous les vrais 
honnétes gens.” 

Today the consensus of opinion is all against Bussy. We regard 
Mme de La Fayette as seeking truth above all. Her effort to dis- 
tinguish herself from the contemporary novelists was in the name 
of realism and bon sens. Her work does indeed mark a distinct 
reaction from the extravagant productions of her predecessors. 
Segrais’s remark in his Mémoires et Anecdotes strikes, in our 
judgment, a far truer note than Bussy’s. “ De toutes les louanges 
qu’on lui avait données, rien ne lui plut davantage que deux choses 
que je lui avais dites: qu’elle avait le jugement audessus de ’esprit, 
et qu’elle aimait le vrai en toutes choses et sans dissimulation. 
C’est ce qui a fait dire 4 M. de La Rochefoucauld qu’elle était vraie.” 

Mme de La Fayette has never been accused of writing romans a 
clef, but the personages of the Princesse de Cléves are as truly 
drawn from her observation of the life at the court of Louis XIV 





* Doubtless Valincour’s Lettres @ la marquise de &. 
“La Princesse de Cléves.” 
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as are the characters of La Bruyére. In 1678 she writes to 
Lescheraine, secretary of the Duchesse de Savoie, to disclaim the 
authorship of the book. “Je le trouve trés agréable, bien écrit, 
sans étre extrémement chitié, plein de choses d’une délicatesse 
admirable, et qu’il faut méme relire plus d’une fois, et surtout ce 
que j’y trouve, c’est une parfaite imitation du monde de la cour et 
de la maniére dont on y vit: il n’y a rien de romanesque ni de 
grimpé: aussi n’est-ce pas un roman, c’est proprement des Mémoires, 
et c’était, 4 ce qu’on m’a dit, le titre du livre, mais on l’a changé.” 
This letter bears the date April 13, 1678, and answers in advance 
such criticisms as Bussy’s. At all events, it is clear that Mme de 
La Fayette viewed life, and even life at court, from a different 
angle than the witty cousin of Mme de Sévigné. Perhaps she was in 
a better position to get a true perspective. 

No satisfactory source, if “ source” there be, has yet been found 
for the famous scene to which Bussy takes exception. It is the 
purpose of this article to indicate a possible original. If my hypoth- 
esis is accepted, the importance of Mme de Lafayette’s letter to 
Lescheraine as a critical document is greatly increased. An obiter 
dictum of St. Simon’s gives the starting point. He relates the 
death of Mme de Montespan and then continues: 


“ Je ne remonterai pas au dela de mon temps 4 parler celui de 
son régne. Je dirai seulement, parce que c’est une anecdote peu 
connue, que ce fut la faute de son mari plus que la sienne. Elle 
Vavertit du soupcon de l’amour du Roi pour elle, elle ne lui laissa 
pas ignorer qu’elle n’en pouvait plus douter, elle l’assura qu’une féte 
que le Roi donnait était pour elle, elle le pressa, elle le conjura, avec 
les plus fortes instances, de l’emmener dans ses terres de Guyenne, 
et de l’y laisser jusqu’a ce que le Roy l’efit oubliée et se fit engagé 
ailleurs: rien n’y put déterminer Montespan, qui ne fut pas 
longtemps sans s’en repentir, et qui, pour son tourment, vécut toute 
sa vie et mourut amoureux d’elle, sans toutefois l’avoir jamais voulu 
revoir depuis le premier éclat.” * 


Surely Mme de La Fayette had no idea of making her princess 
a portrait of Mme de Montespan. The history of the latter justifies 
Bussy’s comments. But the first idea of the avowal may well have 


*Ed. Boislisle, vol. 15, p. 89. As far as I know, St. Simon is the only 
authority for this anecdote. Mme de Caylus, Souvenirs, p. 122, puts mat- 
ters in a similar light, and there is abundant evidence from contemporaries 
that Montespan’s conduct did him no honor. 


2 
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been suggested by the beginning of the favorite’s liaison. Such an 
incident would have made a profound impression on Mme de La 
Fayette, supposing she had known of it. The proof is that she has 
made just such a scene the determining one in the life of the 
heroine in whom she has put much of her own idealism and of her 
own experience. 

In passing we may note the similarity of two remarks attributed 
to Mme de Montespan before the beginning of her liaison with the 
king to the reflexions of the Princesse de Cléves. “ Elle (la Mon- 
tespan), était alors fort sage, et disait méme, en parlant de La 
Valliére: ‘Si j’étais assez malheureuse pour que pareille chose 
m/’arrivat, je me cacherais pour le reste de ma vie.” And again: 
“Dieu me garde d’étre la maitresse du roi,’ dit-elle! ‘Si j’étais 
assez malheureuse pour cela, je n’aurais jamais l’effronterie de me 
présenter devant la reine.’”* And now the Princesse de Cléves: 
“Quand je pourrais étre contente de sa passion (du duc de 
Nemours) qu’en veux-je faire? veux-je la souffrir? veux-je y 
répondre? veux-je m’engager dans une galanterie? veux-je manquer 
a M. de Cléves? veux-je manquer 4 moi-méme? Et veux-je enfin 
m’exposer aux cruels repentirs et aux mortelles douleurs que donne 
VYamour?” Surely Mme de La Fayette had no need of borrowing 
such reflections from anyone—least of all from la Montespan—but 
possibly the confrontation may not be without interest here. 

It will be useful to inquire into the chances that Mme de La 
Fayette might have had knowledge of this “ anecdote peu connue.” 
Henrietta of England married the Duke of Orleans in March, 1661. 
Before her marriage she had known Mme de La Fayette and later 
they became very intimate friends. The English princess took 
pleasure in relating to her confidante piquant court gossip; ° as is 


® Quoted by Desnoiresterres, Les Cours Galantes, T. 3, pp. 39-40, from the 
letters of Madame de Maintenon and the Memoirs of Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier. 

* See the preface of the Mémoires. Mme de La Fayette first met Henrietta 
at the convent of Sainte-Marie de Chaillot. “Cette connaissance me donna 
depuis l’honneur de sa familiarité; en sorte que, quand elle fut mariée, j’eus 
toutes les entrées particuli@res chez elle, et, quoique je fusse plus Agée de 
dix ans qu’elle, elle me témoigna jusqu’A la mort beaucoup de bonté et eut 
beaucoup d’égards pour moi. Je n’avais aucune part 4 sa confidence sur 
de certaines affaires; mais, quand elles étaient passées, et presque rendues 
publiques, elle prenait plaisir 4 me les raconter. L’année 1665, le comte de 
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well known, she had her own reasons for interesting herself in the 
king’s love affairs. She showed appreciation of Mme de La Fay- 
ette’s literary talent, and she certainly knew her first novel, La 
Princesse de Montpensier (1661). One may perhaps see in the 
remark about the danger of becoming the sister-in-law of a former 
admirer a discreet reference to the relations between Henrietta and 
the king. Mme de La Fayette was never averse to using bits of 
reality in this way. The story bears a striking resemblance to her 
masterpiece, with the avowal left out and all the idealism trans- 
ferred to the Comte de Chabannes. It alone might have sufficed to 
awake Henrietta to the interest an incident like that told by St. 
Simon would hold for her friend. She might have wished to prove 
also that all idealism is not on the masculine side. The fact that 
Mme de La Fayette was on friendly terms with Mme de Montespan 
and especially with her sister, Mme de Thianges, would be one 
more reason for communicating the secret. Of course Mme de La 
Fayette might have learned of it independently of Henrietta, but 
surely the most probable source is through her. 

There are interesting hints in the Mémoires d Henriette 


d’Angleterre concerning the intimacy of the princess with certain 
phases of court intrigue. One of her attendants, “ appelée Monta- 
lais,” who played a rather large réle in her own escapades, was the 
confidante of Mlle de La Valliére. “ Madame ne savait point que 


Guiche fut exilé. Un jour qu’elle me faisait le récit de quelques circon- 
stances assez extraordinaires de sa passion pour elle: ‘Ne trouvez-vous pas, 
me dit-elle, que si tout ce qui m’est arrivé, et les choses qui y ont relation, 
était écrit, cela composerait une jolie histoire! Vous écrivez bien, ajouta- 
t-elle, écrivez, je vous fournirai de bons Mémoires.’... Pendant quelque 
temps, lorsque je la trouvais seule, elle me contait des choses particu- 
liéres que j’ignorais; . . . C’était un ouvrage assez difficile que de tourner 
la vérité, en certains endroits, d’une maniére qui la fit connaitre, et qui ne 
fit pas néanmoins offensante ni désagréable 4 la princesse. Elle badinait 
avec moi sur les endroits qui me donnaient le plus de peine.” 

"The Marquis de Vardes once reproached Henrietta with her sentiments 
toward the king and the Comte de Guiche. “ Madame, lui répondit en 
plaisantant que, pour le roi, elle lui permettait le personnage de Cha- 
bannes,” ete. 

*“ Mlle de Mézitre, tourmentée par ses parents d’épouser ce prince (de 
Montpensier), voyant d’ailleurs qu’elle ne pouvait épouser le duc de Guise, 
et connaissant par sa vertu qu’il était dangereux d’avoir pour beau-frére 
un homme qu’elle efit souhaité pour mari, se résolut enfin de suivre le 
sentiment de ses proches,” ete. 
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La Valliére savait ses affaires, mais elle savait celles de La Valliére 
par Montalais.” Again we read: “Elle (la Montalais) avait 
encore la confidence de Mlle de Tonnay-Charente” (the future 
Mme de Montespan). And later: “ Dans ce méme temps, Mme de 
Meckelbourg et Mme de Montespan étaient les deux personnes qui 
paraissaient le mieux avec Madame.” Finally it is on the authori- 
ty of Mme de La Fayette that we know that Mme de Montespan 
was to have married the marquis de Noirmoutier “qu’elle aimait 
et qui souhaitait fort de l’épouser.” The context would seem to in- 
dicate that this bit of information had come by way of Montalais.° 
At any rate, Mme de La Fayette showed interest in, and some 
knowledge of Mme de Montespan’s intimate affairs. 

There is a lacuna of five years between the end of the Mémoires 
and the recital of the death of Henrietta, and so it is impossible to 
follow in Mme de La Fayette’s narrative what is, for the moment, 
the most interesting part of the story. Mme de Montespan became 
the mistress of Louis XIV about 1667; Henrietta died in 1670. It 
is not then inherently improbable that Mme de La Fayette knew of 
the avowal of Mme de Montespan. If she did, given her own com- 
ments on the accuracy of the novel as a picture of the court, it seems 
likely that she had it in mind while writing the famous scene in 
La Princesse de Cléves. Bussy’s comments and the furor aroused 
by the scene are good proof that it was not common in life or in 
literature. Mme de La Fayette used it again in her last novel, La 
Princesse de Tende. Here the avowal is made after the wife has 
betrayed her husband, and it has been taken as an answer to the 
critics of the Princesse de Cléves. But the criticism was on grounds 
of probability rather than of ethics, and I prefer to see in it an- 
other proof of the author’s interest in such a phenomenon. 

The only other effort to find anything like a “source” for the 
avowal of the Princesse de Cléves which has come to my knowledge 
is the article of Prof. Baldensperger, A propos de “laveu” de la 
Princesse de Cléves.° He cites from the Mercure Galant for Jan- 
uary, 1678, the account of an “admirable personne ” whose story 
resembles strongly that of Mme de Cléves. Prof. Baldensperger 
points out that the account in the Mercure cannot be the source of 
Mme de La Fayette’s scene, as the Princesse de Cléves was put on 


* All the above citations are from the third part of the Mémoires. 
” Revue de Phil. Framcaise, juin, 1901. 
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sale in March, 1678. He suggests that “un fait-divers ‘ galant’ 
auquel Donneau de Visé consacre vingt-cing pages de son périodique, 
a pu, sous sa forme réelle, frapper l’attention des auteurs de la 
P. de C., vers la fin de l’année 1677.” ‘To this theory I should op- 
pose the fact that Mme de La Fayette worked indolently and slowly. 
The whole novel centers around this scene, which could scarcely 
have been added as an afterthought. We must then either push 
back the authors’ knowledge of the lady’s experience or renounce 
this explanation. It is usually assumed that the novel was begun 
several years before its publication. Prof. Baldensperger’s third 
hypothesis is that the Mercure got hold of the forthcoming novel 
either through a “ leak” or through the desire of Mme de La 
Fayette and La Rochefoucauld to prepare the public for the as- 
tonishing scene. The Mercure then would have printed a sort of 
résumé of the story as a real event. 

Since at best hypotheses are necessary, I believe the one outlined 
above at least worthy of consideration. Dates would seem to bear 
me out. 

BENJAMIN M. WoopsripDce. 

The Rice Institute. 
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1. OE. earg, ‘inert; cowardly; bad, depraved,’ eargian, ‘be 
slothful, remiss; lose heart, be cowardly,’ earglic, ‘slothful; bad,’ 
ON. argr, ragr, ‘ unmannlich, weiblich, zum Weib geworden,’ MDu. 
arch, ‘bad, mean; poor, of little value, of little consequence,’ MLG. 
arch, arich, ‘schlecht, bése, schlimm,’ OHG. arg, arag, ‘ nichts- 
wiirdig, feige, geizig,” MHG. arc, ‘arg, nichtswiirdig, schlecht, 
bése; karg, geizig,’ sb. ‘Béses, Ubel,? NHG. arg, ‘ nichtswiirdig, 
schlecht, bosartig’ have long been compared with Skt. rghdyati, 
‘bebt, zittert, rast,’ Av. ereghant-, ‘ bise,’ Gk. épyéoum, ‘rege 
mich, tanze’® (Fick 11*, 19; Prellwitz, Et. Wb.* p. 340). The 
development in meaning, however, seems nowhere clearly set forth. 
The base ergh- is probably an extension of er-, ‘be active, be in 
motion’ in Skt. ar-, ‘erregen, in Bewegung setzen, sich bewegen, 
eilen,’ dr-van-, dr-vant-, ‘ eilend; Renner,’ Av. aurva-, ‘ schnell,’ OS. 
aru, OE. earu, ON. orr, ‘ hurtig, bereit’ (cp. Persson, Stud. p. 25). 
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The underlying meaning of Germ. *arga- may be ‘ moving, 
yielding, giving in,’ whence ‘inert, inactive, slothful, remiss, of 
little consequence, poor.’ Compare also ON. arka, ‘limp, hobble,’ 
Icel. arka, ‘ walk slowly, Norw. d. arra, ‘walk with difficulty or 
slowly,’ Shetl. ar, arel, ‘move about feebly,’ Icel. dria, ‘break very 
gently, as waves’ (see Torp, Nyn. Et. Ordbok, p. 7). From ‘ mov- 
ing, yielding, turning, swaying, departing’ may also come ‘bad, 
wicked, depraved.’ For this development compare Goth. ubils, 
‘iibel, schlecht, bése,’ OE. yfel, ‘bad, wicked; painful, miserable ’: 
Skt. vapati, ‘ wirft, streut,’ OE. wafian, ‘ wave,’ etc. (Wood, MLN. 
Xvil, 7). 

2. ON. déil, ‘ gentle, familiar, forbearing, easy, affable,’ ded, 
‘ gentleness,’ Norw. d. dal, ‘affable, easy of approach,’ Swed. d. 
dil(l), ‘agreeable, friendly, kindly disposed,’ Germ. stem *8élia-, 
may have meant primarily ‘bending, inclining; gracious, kind, 
friendly’: ON. dalr, ‘bow, dalr, déld, ‘dale, OE. dal, ‘ valley, 
gulf, abyss,’ Goth. dal, ‘Tal, Grube,’ dalap, ‘ abwirts,’ MLG. dale, 
‘nieder, herunter,? dalen, ‘niederfallen, sinken, MHG. telle, 
‘Schlucht,’ tole, tol, ‘ Wasserstrom; Abzugsgraben; Kanal, Rinne; 
Erdgang, Mine,’ Gk. @0Aos, ‘a round building with a conical roof, 
vaulted chamber,’ @dAawos, ‘an inner room or chamber,’ OBulg. 
dolii, ‘Loch, Grube,’ dolii, ‘ abwirts,’ all of which may go back to 
the original signification ‘ bend, turn.’ 

3. OE. dalc, dolc, ‘ clasp, buckle, brooch, bracelet, fibula, splinter,’ 
ON. dalkr, ‘pin in the cloaks of the ancients” may have meant 
originally ‘ something bent, curved, round’: ON. dalr, ‘ bow,’ Goth. 
dal, ON. dalr, ‘Tal, Grube,’ Goth. 1b-dalja, ‘ Abhang, Tal,’ Gk. 
Gordos, ‘a round building with a conical roof, vaulted chamber,’ 
OBulg. doli, ‘ Loch, Grube,’ possibly also MHG. tiille, ‘Wand oder 
Zaun von Brettern oder Palisaden, Pfahlwerk; Vorstadt (die aus- 
serhalb der Mauer hinter Pfahlwerk liegt); Rohre, besonders die 
Rohre oder Zwinge, womit eine Eisenspitze am Schaft (des Pfeiles 
oder Speeres) befestigt wird; Art steifer Kragen.’ See also No. 2. 

For the meaning compare Skt. kata-h, kati-h, kati, ‘ Hiifte,’ 
kataka-h, ‘ Reif, Armband; Bergabhang; Armee’: Lith. at-si-kélti, 
‘sich anlehnen,’ dt-kalta, ‘ Riickenlehne’ (see Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb. 
p- 39); Skt. tarki-h, ‘Spindel, OBulg. trakii, ‘Band, Gurt,’ 
OPruss. tarkue, ‘ Binderiemen,’ Lat. torqués, torquis, ‘ twisted col- 
lar or necklace; ring, wreath, chaplet’: Lat. torqueo, ‘ twist, bend, 
wind, turn round’ (Walde?, p. 785). 
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4. OHG. fasti, festi. I have allowed a confusion of IE. *pdag- 
and *pak- to enter into my discussion of these words in MLN. 
Xxx1I, 222. I wish to correct that at this place. I believe, however, 
that Germ. *faXst- may have resulted from pre-Germ. *pagst- (cp. 
ON. pistill, ‘Distel’ from Germ. piXst-: Skt. tiktd-h, ‘ scharf, bit- 
ter,’ tigma-h, ‘ spitzig, scharf,’ tgjas, ‘ Scharfe, Schneide’) just as 
well as from *pakst- (cp. ON. lostr, ‘Fehler, Gebrechen, Tadel’: 
OHG. Jahan, OE. leahtor). 

5. MLG. harst, ‘Karst, Harke, Rechen,’ LG. harst, ‘ Karst’ 
probably do not go back directly to a Germ. *harsta- as is inferred 
by Siitterlin’s comparison (JF. xxix, 123) with Skt. karsi-, 
‘Furche, Graben,’ krsdti, ‘befurcht, pfliigt.’ It seems to me far 
more probable that harst is a comparatively recent formation, and 
I should prefer to look upon it as a blend coming from forms 
represented in MLG. harke, herke, ‘Hacke (Rechen),’ LG. harke, 
‘Rechen,’ MDu. harke, Du. hark, ‘rake’ and MDu. carst, ‘ hak, 
houweel,’ ‘hoe, mattock, pick-ax,’ OS. OHG., MHG. karst, NHG. 
Karst, ‘ zweizinkinge Hacke’ (see Kluge s. v. Karst.) 

6. MHG. hellec, hellic, ‘ ermiidet, erschépft, abgemattet,’ helle- 
gen, ‘hellec machen, durch Verfolgung ermiiden, plagen, qualen, 
stéren, NHG. hellig, ‘ abgemattet, miide, abgezehrt, ganz ausge- 
dérrt; leer oder bléde im Magen, hungrig und durstig, MHG. hel, 
-lles, ‘kérperlich nicht kriftig, am K6rper diinn, diirftig, NHG. 
dial. hal, hal, ‘abgemagert, mager, trocken, diirr, austrocknend,’ 
Dan. dial. helm, ‘ still, ruhig,’ Dan. helme, ‘ aufhéren’ may have 
the start-meaning ‘ inclining, drooping,’ whence ‘tired, exhausted, 
worn out, withered, dried out,’ and may be closely related to OS. 
af-heldian, ‘zu Ende kommen,’ OE. heald, ‘bent down; inclined 
(to evil),’ hieldan, ‘bend, incline, bend down, bow,’ MHG. halt 
‘zugeneigt, treu.’ 

7. Westf. kinkel, ‘ Streifen Fleisch und Speck, wie dergleichen 
von Schinken abfallen und zur Bereitung der Mettwiirste verwendet 
werden; Speckwiirfel in Blutwiirsten; Doppelkinn, Unterkinn,’ 
Hess. kinken, pl. ‘die wiirfelf6rmigen Stiicke Schmeer und Speck, 
welche ausser dem gehackten Fleisch in die Wiirste gefiillt werden,’ 
Gott. (Schambach) kinkel, ‘ Fettwiirfel, Speckwiirfel, besonders in 
der Blutwurst,’ Holst. kinkel, ‘ (Wiirfel,) Stiick’ may have meant 
primarily ‘ coil, roll, lump, as of the flesh under the chin, the slices 
or rolls of meat that were used for sausage, etc.’: EFris. kinke, 
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kink, kinkel, ‘Schlinge, Verschlingung, Windung oder Ringel, 
Drehung, Verdrehung, Verwicklung,’ MLG. kinke, ‘eine (gewun- 
dene) Schnecke; die Windungen, Falten oder Augen, die ein Tau, 
Faden etc. von selbst schligt,’ Norw. d. kink, ‘slight turning or 
twisting, as of the head ; the twist in thread,’ Shetl. kink, ‘ bending, 
twisting, Germ. *kenk-, ‘turn, twist, bend.’ Also here MDu. 
conkel, ‘ whirlpool, abyss,’ conkelen, ‘ ineendraaien, dooreensling- 
eren,’ ‘entwine, interlace,’ Gk. yoyypos, ‘ protuberance on trees,’ 
Lett. gungis, ‘ Auswuchs, Knorren,’ Gk. yoyyvAos, ‘round.’ Cf. 
Torp, Nyn. Et. Ordbok, p. 267. 

8. MLG. kunkel, ‘ eine Art kleiner Schiffe,’ MDu. conkel, ‘ name 
of a vessel’: Germ. *kunk-, ‘ bend, turn; bending, rounded, curved 
(ship)? in WFlem. konkel(e), konker(e), ‘whirlpool, abyss; a 
deep place or hole in a brook or river; underground place, cavern, 
dark hole,’ MDu. conkel, ‘subterranean passage,’ conkel, ‘ whirl- 
pool, eddy,’ conkelen, ‘ entwine, interlace,’ further Norw. d. kank, 
‘kink or tangle in a rope, a thread ; stubbornness, defiance,’ Swed. d. 
kanka sej, ‘become entangled, as yarn, kanka, kdnka, ‘ walk care- 
lessly, go along from side to side,’ ON. kokkr (*kanku-), ‘a lump, 
e. g. in badly stirred porridge, in the throat, and the like.’ See 
No. 7. 

Similar development in meaning is seen in Gk. xvpBy, ‘ Kahn, 
Becken, Rianzel, Kopf,’ «vpBos, ‘ Gefiss, Skt. kumbhd-h, ‘ Topf, 
Krug,’ Av. zumbé, ‘Topf, Vertiefung’: root *geu(b)-, ‘ arch, 
bend’ (see Walde s. v. ciipa). 

9. Goth. niuklahs, ‘vymws, neugeboren, klein, niuklahet, 
‘Kleinmut.’ The first part of the word may be compounded with 
*niwa-, cp. Goth. niujis, ‘new’; the second part may contain the 
stem *wak- in Goth. wakan, ‘wachen, wachsam sein,’ ON. vaka, 
‘wachen, erwachen; zum Vorschein kommen, sich zeigen, sichtbar 
werden,’ vakr, ‘rege, munter, wach, OE. wacan, ‘ (awake;) be 
born; originate,’ wecnan, -ian, ‘be born, have origin,’ Lat. vegeo, 
‘stir up, quicken, excite to rapid motion,’ vigeo, ‘be vigorous, 
thrive, flourish, be active,’ Skt. vaja-h, ‘ Kraft, Schnelligkeit,’ that 
is ‘ new-born, new-awakened, new-aroused,’ Germ. *niwa-(wa) klaha- 
(pre-Germ. *newo-wog-lo-ko-), in which the syllable -wa- (-wo-) 
was lost by dissimilation. 

10. From ‘crush, rub, pulverize’ is frequently derived ‘ weak, 
soft, gentle, mild, pleasing’: Skt. mrdi-h, ‘weich, zart, mild,’ 
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OBulg. mladii, ‘jung, zart,’ Lat. moltis, ‘ soft, tender, pliant, sup- 
ple, flexible,’ Gk. wadaxds, ‘ soft, gentle, remiss,’ OE. melwe, ‘ mel- 
low, soft’: Skt. mérdati, ‘ reibt, zerdriickt, reibt auf,’ Goth. ga- 
malwjan, ‘zermalmen, zerknirschen,’ malma, ‘ Sand,’ ON. malmr, 
‘ Metall, Erz’; Skt. taruna-h, ‘ jung, zart,’ Gk. répyv, ‘ smooth, soft, 
delicate’: Lat. tero, Gk. reipw, ‘ rub, grind.’ 

In like manner OHG. samfti, semfti, ‘ sanft, facilis, placidus,’ 
MHG. semfte, senfte, sanft, ‘leicht, bequem; weich, zart, sanft; 
sanftmiitig, zahm, milde, willfahrig, freundlich; wohlgefallig, an- 
genehm,’ senfte, ‘Ruhe, ruhiges Leben, Gemichlichkeit; Annehm- 
lichkeit,’ MLG. sachte, safte, ‘ sanft, weich, milde, angenehm, leise, 
langsam, leicht,’ MDu. sachte, saft, ‘ weak, mild, quiet, gentle, slow,’ 
OE. séft(e), ‘not accompanied with discomfort, easy, mild, com- 
fortable; mild, gentle (person),’ sdft(e), ‘ quiet (sleep) ; luxurious, 
comfortable (bed); not stern, gentle, NE. soft, ‘sanft, weich, 
schwach, einfaltig’ may be compared with Gk. yaiw, ‘crush, 
grind, Wadapds, ‘friable, crumbling, yoéXe, ‘rub out,’ YaXos, 
‘sand, dust,’ Wadpabos, duafos, ON. sandr, OHG. sant, ‘sand,’ 
Skt. bhas-, ‘zermalmen, kauen’ (see Walde, p. 667). 


H. 0. Schwabe. 
University of Michigan. 





THE VOWEL-CHANGE IN VAN, VON 


The facility with which one may employ the ablaut-theory to 
explain the variant vocalism of any word is no doubt responsible 
for the tenacity with which that mode of explanation is adhered to. 
Some recent grammarians, e. g. Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Gram- 
matik § 38 (Cf. Braune, Ahd. Gramm. § 25), do, however, enter- 
tain doubts as to the correctness of placing forms like van, von; 
anti, enti, inte, unde; af, of, under the rubric of ablaut. Others, 
e. g. Schatz, Altbair. Gramm. § 6, and Franck, Altfrank. Gramm. 
§ 9, persist in the traditional view. 

In my article on the conjunction und (Hesperia, Nr. 8, page 
20f.), I believe I have shown the untenableness of the ablaut- 
theory when applied to the various forms of the conjunction (anti, 
enti, inti, unde, etc.). What we have here is the gradual evolution 
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from anti, found only in the very oldest documents, to the form 
unde, found only in the latest. Likewise is the assumption of 
ablaut in the case of Gothic jah, OHG. joh very doubtful. The 
latter form (joh) may very well be explained as a contraction of 
ia + auh (p. 10f.). 

Just as little as the above-mentioned words owe their vocalism to 
a primitive ablaut, so improbable is the assumption of ablaut in 
the case of fona, fana, vane, van, von. To be sure, this preposition 
is not found in Gothic, Old Norse, or Anglo-Saxon, but its original 
Germanic form may be easily reconstructed. For our purpose, it is 
quite immaterial whether we assume a formation of *apa (Greek 
amd) -+- no-suffix, or a compound of the two prepositions af + ana 
(Cf. Engl. upon). In either case, we would expect a form *fana 
with medial a, which actually occurs in a few of the oldest OHG. 
documents: in the Carmen ad Deum only fana is found (we shall 
for the moment disregard the final a) ; in the glosses to Gregory’s 
Cura Pastoralis (Cf. Schatz § 6); in the half-Latin, half-German 
poem de Heinrico, fane; in the fragment of the Trterer Capitulare, 
vane by the side of two examples of vona. 

In Old Saxon the form fan is by far the more usual. In Middle 
Netherlandish van is the rule. But in Old Frisian, according to 
Richthofen (Altfriesisches Worterbuch, page 749),* the form fan 
still occurs only in the Westerloo mss. W and S. 

If, therefore, fan(a) with medial a may very well be assumed as 
the original form of the preposition, then fon(a) must be regarded 
as a secondary development. It has been frequently observed that 
an a before a following nasal loses its peculiar vocalic quality and 
approaches that of an open 6. Cf. the examples given by Singer, 
PBB. xt, 288. To be sure, Paul, PBB. v1, 186, and Osthoff, Morpho- 
logische Untersuchungen, Iv, 340, maintain that the o in fon, fona 
is an old sound which owes its origin to the secondary stress of the 
syllable containing it. But Paul otherwise recognizes this change 
of a to o before m and n: “ Wir haben gesehen, dass a vor m in 
allen Dialekten als o oder weiter entwickelt als wu? erscheint, ebenso 
vor m im Ahd. und Alts. in der schwachen Deklination.” 

The final vowel a (the original final vowel was lost in accordance 
with Westphal’s law) owes its origin to an analogical transference 


* Cf. G. Walter, Der Wortschatz des Altfriesischen, page 55. 
? Cf. the form vun, Lasch, Mnd. Gramm., § 38. 
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from forms like ana, fora (Gothic ana, fawra), which have in their 
turn received the final a out of composition (Cf. Goth. ana-biudan, 
ana-minds; faura-dauri, faura-gagga).* Thus are explained the 
double forms with and without the final a: fon, fona. In Tatian, 
the form fona is found only twice. In Otfrid it is by far not so 
common as fon. 

Another preposition that is on account of its vowel-change often 
found under the caption ablaut is af, of. No one, I suppose, doubts 
the priority of the former form, which has maintained itself intact 
in stressed syllables. Of is the proclitic form and arose later. In 
Gothic it is not found, in OHG. and OS. very seldom (Cf. PBB. 
vi, 191). 

EpwarbD H. Seurt. 

Bryn Mawr College. 





METRICAL AFFINITIES OF THE SHREWSBURY OFFI- 
CIUM PASTORUM AND ITS YORK CORRESPONDENT 


Although some resemblances of the Shrewsbury fragments to 
certain York plays, particularly the shepherd’s play, have already 
been pointed out, the close metrical relation has not, in my opinion, 
been sufficiently stressed. Whatever relation may exist between the 
Shrewsbury Officitum Resurrectionis and Officitum Peregrinorum 
and the corresponding York mysteries is obscured by the fact that 
the York resurrection play is quite obviously, and the York pilgrim 
play quite probably, a working over of an older church play. Thus 
all convincing comparisons must be drawn from the Offictum 
Pastorum of Shrewsbury and that of York. In speaking of the 
general similarity of these two plays, Mr. Waterhouse says, “ As 
far as one can judge, the Shrewsbury play in its complete form 
would be about equal in length to the York play, probably contain- 
ed the same ideas a little differently expressed, and—in the text 
handed down to us—has one stanza almost identical with a stanza 
in the York play, a coincidence which in the complete version may 


*J. Schmidt, Kuhns Zeitschrift, xxv1, 20 f. 
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have extended over three stanzas.”* Such resemblances as ap- 
pear I wish to point out in greater detail. 

The final stanza, practically identical in the two plays, is the 
most striking correspondence. There are other likenesses, however, 
which should not be ignored. Similar words or phrases, including 
cue words, may be listed as follows: ° 


York 
1. 37 
1. 39 
1. 74 


Shrewsbury 
1. 3, 4 
1. 9 
1. 20 


Like rime is preserved, although the word is changed, in Y. 38 
and 8.5. These resemblances are general, slight, and, taken alone, 
wholly insignificant. Longer passages which agree in thought and 
to greater or less extent in wording are: 


York 
Yf pou sawe euere swilke a sight 


42) 
So seleouth a sight was neuere non 
sene (53) 
Itt menes some meruale us emang 


(56) 


I trowe you royse, 

For what it was fayne witte walde I 

That tille us made pis noble noyse. 
(69-71) 


An aungell brought us tythandes 
newe, 

A babe in Bedlem shulde be borne, 

Of whom pan spake oure prophicie 
trewe, 

And bade us mete hym pare pis 
morne, 

Pat mylde of mode. (72-76) 


I walde giffe hym bothe hatte and 
horne, 

And I myght fynde pat frely foode. 

(77-78) 

Hym for to fynde has we no drede, 

I sall you telle a-chesonne why, 

Sone sterne to pat lorde sall us 
lede. (79-81) 


Shrewsbury 


Suche si3t was neuer sene 

Before in oure Iewery (11, 12) 
Sum merueles wil hit mene 

That mun be here in hy. (13, 14) 


Se lye, bothe, by this lizt, 

And raues as recheles royes! 

Hit was an angel bri3t 

That made this nobulle noyes. 
(16-19) 


He said a barn schuld be 

In the burgh of Bedlam born; 
And of this, mynnes me, 
Oure fadres fond be-forn. (21-24) 


For no-thing thar us drede, 

But thank God of alle gode; 
This light euer wil us lede 

To fynde that frely fode. (38-41) 
Sone brightnes wil us: bring 

Unto that blisful boure. (31-32) 


*The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, ed. by Osborn Waterhouse. E. E. T.S., 


Ex. Ser. civ, p. xx. 


* Reading and numbering according to J. M. Manly, Specimens of Pre- 
Shakespearean Drama, Boston and London, 1900. 
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And make myrthe and melody, 
With songe to seke oure savyour. 
(84-85) 


Nowe loke on me, my lorde dere, 

Pof all I putte me noght in pres, 

Ye are a prince with-outen pere, 

I have no presentte pat you may 
plees. 

But lo! an horne spone, pat have I 
here 

And it will herbor fourty pese, 

Pis will I giffe you with gud chere, 

Slike novelte may noght disease. 

Fare wele pou swete swayne, 

God graunte us levying lange, 

And go we hame agayne, 

And make mirthe as we gange. 

(120-131) 


For solace schal we syng 
To seke oure Saueour. (33-34) 


A! loke to me, my Lord dere, 

Alle if I put me noght in prese! 

To suche a prince withouten pere 

Have I no presand that may plese. 

But lo! a horn-spone have I here 

That may herbor an hundrith pese 

This gift I gif the with gode chere,— 

Suche dayntese wil do no disese. 

Fare-wele now swete swayn, 

God graunt the lifyng lang. 

(1. Pastor. And go we home agayn, 

And mak mirth as we gang!) . 
(42-54) 


The Shrewsbury cue word preceding the final long speech of the 
third shepherd ends the second shepherd’s speech in York. Pro- 
fessor Skeat therefore infers that the second shepherd’s speech was 
identical in the two plays.* Professor Manly calls attention to the 
cue word “a sang” (S. 15) in connection with Y. 60 “I can synge 
itt as wele as hee.”* In Y. two,—or three,—of the shepherds then 
sing, when the third shepherd speaks after the song, his words are 
similar to those following the Shrewsbury cue. There is singing, 
moreover, after ]. 85 in York, a passage which has a Shrewsbury 
parailel. (1. 33-34.) The Shrewsbury speech is followed by 
“'Transeamus usque Bethlehem, et uideamus hoc verbum quod 
factum est quod fecit Dominus et ostendit nobis,” which is noted 
for voices. May not the York shepherds have sung this also? In 
connection with these similarities two cases of alliteration should 
be noted. Line 48 of S. is, as Professor Skeat notes, an improve- 
ment on Y. 125.° Lines 50 in S. and 127 in Y. have different allit- 
erating consonants. 

These similarities of thought and diction are strengthened by 
metrical correspondences. In the York play are represented two 
different meters, the first extending from lines 1 to 37 and resumed 
at line 86; the second marking the intervening material. Miss 
Smith says, “The meter in this piece . . . changes with the sub- 
ject.”*® It is true that the change of meter is coincident with a 


*The Academy, Jan. 4, 1900. 

* Op. cit., p. xxviii, Note 4. 

®*The Academy, Jan. 4, 1900. 

*Lucy T. Smith, York Mystery Plays, Oxford, 1885, p. 122, Note 2. 
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change of subject, the first being used for those portions which 
deal with prophecies and the worship of the babe; the second mark- 
ing the intermediate comical portion. The apparent implication 
of a single author, however, is hardly justified; rather do the two 
metrical forms indicate different stages of composition,—a theory 
borne out by the comic nature of the interpolated material, in- 
dicative of a later, more secularized period of composition than that 
producing the more strictly liturgical stanzas which precede and 
follow. The meter of the intervening portion has no relation to 
the Shrewsbury fragment and may be passed over with the simple 
remark that it is somewhat irregular, and, although not unmindful 
of alliteration, less careful in this respect than the rest of the play. 

The liturgical portions, with which we are concerned, are written 
in the northern septenar stanza, which consisted of a double 
quatrain of four-stressed verses rimed abababab and a cauda of 
four three-stressed lines rimed cded.’ This is the meter of the 
Shrewsbury Officium Pastorum, wherever the stanzas are complete 
enough to indicate any rime scheme. The final stanza shows the 
septenar in its typical form, omitting only the last two lines. The 
other speeches of the third shepherd constitute what I regard as 
the cauda of septenar stanzas,—a cauda which is, in contrast with 
the York plays, carefully alliterative; the quatrains must have been 
represented in the speeches of the second and third shepherds, of 
which only the cues are preserved. 

These observations about the verse of the Offictwum Pastorum are 
in a measure corroborated by the remaining Shrewsbury fragments. 
The Offictum Resurrectionis, in so far as it is not strictly liturgical, 
is written in the double quatrain of the septenar. This appears in 
the stanzas beginning with lines 26 and 30. The first complete 
stanza (l. 4 ff.) consists of a quatrain rimed abab and a Latin 
quatrain rimed ccdd. This does not fulfill the requirements of the 
northern septenar quatrain. Whether the cauda was employed in 
the speeches of the Offictum Resurrectionis represented by cues is 
rendered very uncertain by the frequent interpolation of liturgical 
Latin, by some carelessness in alliteration, and by the general ab- 
sence of the cauda in the York play in which Christ appears to 


"Charles Davidson, Studies in the English Mystery Plays, Yale Disserta- 
tion, 1892. 
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Mary Magdalene. Where the cauda is added in the York play, its 
accents are increased to four, the number of stresses as well as 
the alliteration being irregular in the verse of this play. . Pro- 
fessor Manly calls attention to the difference in meter of the York 
play on the resurrection and the S. Officium Resurrectionis, to 
which the former is in no wise related, depending, as I have ascer- 
tained by a careful comparison, almost entirely on the Northern 
Passion. 

In addition to its liturgical elements, the S. Officiwm Peregri- 
norum contains the double quatrain (6, 15, 28, 38), as well as 
single quatrains (50, 58, 63, 74, 79), of the northern septenar. 
Here again there is no indication of any cauda, though it may have 
been used in the complete play. The York play on this subject is 
written in the later modification of the stanza; it has only one 
quatrain, with a cauda rimed cddc. 

The use of the northern septenar stanza in the Shrewsbury 
Officium Resurrectionis and Offictum Peregrinorum renders more 
significant the similarities in the Shrewsbury and York shepherd 
plays,—similarities of thought, diction, and meter which suggest 
a connection closer than is immediately evident between the 
Shrewsbury fragments and the York cycle. 


Frances H. Miter. 
Washington University. 





SOME FORERUNNERS OF THE TATLER AND THE 
SPECTATOR 


Probably no student of English Literature now thinks of the 
Tatler and Spectator as having sprung full-armed from the brains 
of Steele and Addison to dazzle and amuse a public totally unpre- 
pared for any such literary phenomenon. It is now a commonplace 
of literary history that earlier newspapers and periodicals, especi- 
ally the Athenian Gazette and Defoe’s Review, did much to make 
the greater periodicals what they were. Although, as far as I 
know, the details of this relation, the full extent of this preparation, 
the full measure of the service performed by the Gazette and the 


*In Professor Manly’s opinion (p. xxxi, Note 1) the York play may once 
have been connected with a play similar to the S. Officitum Resurrectionis. 
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Review in creating a public eager for such a venture as the Tatler, 
have not been thoroughly worked out, the essential facts are known. 
The influence upon the periodical essay of such writers as Bacon, 
Montaigne, and LaBruyére has been studied. Something has also 
been done toward showing how Addison’s style was formed. All of 
these matters must be reckoned with in any complete study of the 
periodicals—all of these and more—but I wish in this paper to 
consider another force quite as important as any of these. 

In the Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of America 
x1x, 75-144, Professor E. C. Baldwin printed a study of the 
relation of the sevententh century Character to the periodical essay. 
In this he showed clearly that such portraits as those of the Specta- 
tor’s Club were developments from the formal Characters of such 
writers as Hall, Overbury, Earle, Fuller, and—most important of 
all—LaBruyére.t’ He showed further that the Character and the 
moral essay had always been associated. His article did not con- 
cern itself, however, with the character-writing done in the first 
eight years of the eighteenth century, and thus left unnoticed cer- 
tain significant transitional stages. 

Before discussing these stages we should note that although the 
adaptation of the Character to the purposes of the periodical essay 
reaches its most perfect form in the pages of the Spectator, it by no 
means began there. In the first number of the Tatler Steele pre- 
sented a picture of a lover, later called Cinthio, which may or may 
not have been drawn from the life in the person of the Viscount 
Hinchinbroke, but which certainly owes something to the formal 
Character. In the sixth number Sappho was introduced; in the 
seventh, Colonel Picket; in the ninth, Timon; and so on. The ac- 
count of Timon is preceded by an announcement of the author’s 
intention to people the polite world with new characters, and 
LaBruyére is named as an authority. 


* This relation was noted by Henry Gally in A Critical Essay on Char- 
acteristic-Writing, prefixed to the translation of The Moral Character of 
Theophrastus (London, 1725): “But tho’ no English authors have at- 
tempted a performance of this kind [i. e., strictly Theophrastian characters, 
and since Overbury (an obvious error)] yet it must be confess’d that in 
some late diurnal Papers we have had excellent specimens in the charac- 
teristic-way. The Papers, which I mean to point out, are the Tatler’s and 
Spectator’s . . . here and there are interspers’d characters of Men and Man- 
ners compleetly drawn to the Life.” (p. 99.) 
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To the practice of character-writing, then, Steele owed much of 
the material which made the Tatler attractive. It is consequently 
worthy of note that in writing after this manner he was neither 
reviving a half-forgotten practise nor making a venture in the dark. 
He was simply meeting a clearly recognized popular demand. 

Professor Baldwin’s bibliography (pp. 112-113) lists as pub- 
lished between 1700 and 1708 inclusive thirteen items properly to 
be catalogued under the head of Characters. To his list an exam- 
ination of the advertisements in the newspapers of the day adds 
fourteen titles, making a total of twenty-seven—a total which might 
quite possibly be still further increased. These titles include not 
only new English works, but also translations from Theophrastus, 
LaBruyére, the Abbé Bellegarde, and others. The demand for such 
‘ooks was great enough to cause the republication of an old work 
of the slightest value which had first appeared in 1657, Hssays on 
Love and Marriage, With Characters of a Whore, a Patentee, etc. 
More significant still is the fact that a number of these books went 
through several editions during this period. Ned Ward’s The 
Wooden World Dissected, Reflexions Upon Ridicule (translated 
from the French of the Abbé Bellegarde), The Management of the 
Tongue, these three had a second edition within a year. The Re- 
former, Mirth and Wisdom, the Essays on Love and Marriage, the 
translation of LaBruyére, were each twice printed between 1700 
and 1708. Robert Warren’s The English Theophrastus, first pub- 
lished in 1702, was reprinted with additions in 1706 and again in 
1708. Characters, or the Manners of the Age; with the Moral 
Characters of Theophrastus Made English by Several Hands . . 
with some of the most eminent Characters of the Court, Army, etc., 
of Great Britain, was announced as just published in a fifth edition 
in March, 1709. Obviously, therefore, the interest in character- 
writing was so great that Steele was using only common journalistic 
sense in catering to it. 

But Steele’s debt to these writers and translators was not limited 
to their service as indicators of popular taste. They showed him, 
for one thing, much more clearly than their predecessors, just how 
the Character might become part of a popular English essay. 
Speaking of these precedessors, the author of the English Theo- 
phrastus says in his preface, 


3 
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“In every one of these Authors, especially LaBruyére, there are 
abundance of Characters . . . which are so calculated for the Mer- 
idian of Paris, that they look very dull and faint when view’d here 
in London.” Consequently, to his material from Greek and French 
he had added ‘ thoughts’ from Lord Bacon, Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
Mr. Brown, etc., and also many of his own. The result is a series 
of maxims, epigrams, paragraphs on various topics, only here and 
there illustrated by a more or less formal Character. Here is a bit 
from the beginning of the book: , 

“Eubulus, fancying himself Inspir’d, stands up for the Honour 
of Poetry, and is mightily provok’d to hear the Sacred Name of 
Poet, turn’d into Scandal and Ridicule; He tells you what a pro- 
found Veneration the Athenians had for their Dramatick Writers; 
how greatly Terence and Virgil were honour’d in Rome; the first, 
by Scipio, and Laelius, the other by Augustus and Mecaenas; how 
much Francis the First, and Cardinal Richlieu, encourag’d the 
Wits of France; and drawing his Argument more home, he relates 
to you, how in this Island, the Buckinghams, the Orrerys, the Ros- 
commons, the Normanbys, the Dorsets, the Hallifax’s, and several 
other Illustrious Persons, have not only encourag’d Poetry, but 
ennobled the Art itself by their Performances. True, Fubulus; we 
allow Poetry to be a Divine Art, and the Name of Poet to be Sacred 
and Honourable, when a Sophocles, a Terence, a Virgil, a Corn- 
eille, a Boileau, a Shakespear, a Waller, a Dryden, a Wycherly, a 
Congreve, or a Garth, bears it: But then we intend it as a Scandal, 
when we give it to Maevius, Chapelain, Ogilby, W + , 
D—., S. , and yourself. 

“TI question whether some Poets allow any other Poets to have 
perform’d better than themselves, in that kind of Poetry which they 
profess. Sir R B. , I suppose, tho’ he has declaim’d against 
Wit, yet is not so conceited as to Vie with Horace and Juvenal for 
Satyr; but as to Heroick Poetry, etc.” 





This passage is not fairly typical of the whole book. Indeed, 
when thus isolated, it seems to have little to do with the Character. 
But that such passages should occur at all in a book published in 
1702 and bearing the title of the English Theophrastis, in signif- 
icant; for in such a subordination of the Character to the author’s 
thought, crudely as it is done, we find a method of employing the 
Character often used in the Tatler. 

A similar suggestion may be seen in a book entitled The Manage- 
ment of the Tongue, done out of the French and published in 1708. 
The author considers his subject under twenty-seven heads, of which 
the first four are: (1.) Of Conversation; (2.) The Babbler; (3.) 
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The Silent Man; (4.) The Witty Man. Under each head appear 
Maxims and Reflections, such as the following: 


“Maxim XII. A Man, who is extremely fond of Praises, wou’d 
have no body but himself to be Praised. 

“ REFLECTION. This is the Reason why N. will neither praise 
others, nor hear ’em Praised. He fancies that the Praises bestowed 
upon them, are as many things stoln from him. Yet he assures me 
that it is only out of love for Truth: I don’t know whether I ought 
to believe him; for I have often observed, that he is not at all un- 
willing to be Praised for the good Qualities he has not. Tho’ you 
speak never so well of him, you tell him nothing that is new to him; 
he knows that he has it, before you tell him, or at least he flatters 
himself with it, and if he seems to refuse at any time the Praises 
which he justly deserves, it is only in order to be more Praised than 
he deserves, or to have a right to praise no body.” 


Thus again, but more mechanically, the Character is subordi- 
nated to an idea. The author comes a little nearer to Bickerstaff 
in the following sentence from his Advertisement: “I speak often 
of myself in this Work, not that I believe the Publick will be de- 
sirous to khow me, or that I desire to be known to the Publick; on 
the contrary, I wish with all my Heart, that I may hide my self.” 


Much more suggestive of the manner of the Tatler than either 
of these is the book entitled Reflerions upon Ridicule, translated 
from the French of L’Abbé Bellegarde. This is made up of essays 
upon such subjects as Unpoliteness, Affectation, Prejudice, etc., 
illustrated at intervals by character sketches of this sort: 


“ As extravagant as a Man is in his Fancies, he proposes them as 
Models, and would have Admirers. Frontin has built an House of 
an unusual Contrivance, he is charm’d with his Design, and if you 
would believe him, all houses are to be pull’d down to be rebuilt 
upon this Plan. The Judgment is the Triumph of Self-Love, they 
that have it Just and Excellent, become famous by their Inven- 
tions, tho’ they invent but Trifles.” 

Or this: “It is usual enough for a Fool that is in Favour, or is 
rich, to despise a Man of Merit without Fortune; but all the Foo!- 
eries that escape him, when he goes to jest, make the sensible Man 
amends before the Company, who prefer personal Merit before the 
Wealth of a Banker, if they judge rationally of things. *Tis not 
so much the Riches of some People that make them hated, as the 
foolish Vanity that possesses them, and the haughty Way where- 
with they treat others not so wealthy as themselves. I can’t con- 
ceive, says Clarinette, very often, how any one can live, without at 
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least three thousand Pounds a Year. It is not ten Years ago that 
Clarinette had not wherewithal to buy her a petticoat, and she went 
abroad to dine with her neighbours to save Charges.” 


Here we have the moral essay made concrete by a slightly 
sketched character done in a manner so similar to that of Bicker- 
staff that, were it not for the date, it might easily pass as at least 
a rejected contribution to the Tatler. All that is needed to fit it 
for a place there is that it shall be better done. 

Along with the development of this kind of essay came the use 
of the Character for the purposes of a periodical. On June 25, 
1707, appeared the first number of a venture bearing the following 
title : 


“The Humours of a Coffee-House: A Comedy As it is Dayly 
Acted by Levy, a Recruiting Officer. Hazard, a Gamester. Nice, 
a Beau. Venture, a Merchant. Bays, a Poet. Note, These Per- 
sons are introduc’d only as occasion serves.” Seven numbers were 
published; then a new series was begun with the title altered to 
The Weekly Comedy, of The Humours of a Coffee-House, by the 
Authour of The London Spy (i. e., Ned Ward). Of this series at 
least twenty-four numbers were printed. In the twenty-first is this 
statement: “ I Hope the Reader will think it a Pardonable Amuse- 
ment, if before I proceed any further with this Paper, I let him into 
the Notion of the Design. It is call’d a Comedy, not that the Rules 
of Dramatick Poetry can be so Nicely follow’d therein, but only 
that the Humours, and Chit-Chat of a Coffee-House may be truly 
Represented, with all the Occurrences of little Stories, by way of 
Familiar Conversation, to set forth whatever Novelties are Talk’d 
of in Wit, Politicks, Poetry, Ridicule, or what not, for which End I 
have pitch’d upon Characters to suit every Body, that nothing which 
is Natural may escape our Observation. I have provided a Beau 
for the Ladies, etc.” The paper is to be both useful and diverting, 
to emend conversations and manners, and to have great variety. 


That there are obvious resemblances between the group of char- 
acters here set forth and the Spectator’s Club is not, I think, the 
most significant fact about this four-page weekly. In plan and pur- 
pose it is much more suggestive of the Tatler than either the Athen- 
ian Gazette or the Review. It might easily have had for its motto 
that which later headed the essays of Bickerstaff, Quicquid agunt 
homines . . nostri farrago libelli. The device for preventing dif- 
ferent points of view is not that which Steele employed in the Tat- 
ler, but it is a device; and, once the hint was given, it was a simple 
matter to evolve a plan at once similar and different. 
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Thus it appears that when Steele began his work there were in 
existence essays of a type essentially one with that which he was 
often to write, that Characters had already been used as important 
factors in the making of a periodical, and that the public demanded 
this sort of writing. It was, therefore, to the development and pop- 
ularity of the Character more than to any other one source, that 
we owe the Tatler, and, consequently, the Spectator. To know this 
in no way lessens our admiration for Steele. Out of these mate- 
rials he made something which needs no word of praise from me. 
The point is simply that he did have even more in the way of mate- 
rials than is commonly supposed, that he was not forced to make 
bricks without an ample supply of straw and a tolerably decent 
mould. 

W. H. DunHam. 


The Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale Uniwersity. 





REVIEWS 


The Sounds and History of the German Language, by E. Prokosch, 
Professor of Germanic Languages in the University of Texas. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1916. v -+ 212 pp. 


Caractéres généraux des Langues Germaniques, par A. Meillet, Pro- 
fesseur au Collége de France. Paris: Hachette et Cie., 1917. 


xvi + 222 pp. 


Two distinctive features characterize the plan and structure of 
these little books, published less than a year apart, which make a 
simultaneous report upon them not only permissible but even de- 
sirable. One consists in the partial similarity of the subject- 
matter and in the points of contact thus necessitated; the other, 
and more important circumstance is the tracing in both of ten- 
dencies underlying the historical development of the Germanic 
languages. Professor Prokosch seeks to establish, by means of con- 
nected physiological sketches, the essential wnity of Germanic with 
the Indo-European parent language. Curiously enough, M. Meil- 
let’s endeavors are centered in an attempt to prove the existence ot 
dominating forces which gradually and inevitably brought about a 
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cleavage between Germanic and the normal ideal of Indo-European 
dialects. 

Prokosch’s Sounds and History is divided into two parts. ‘ Ger- 
man Phonetics’ is admittedly an adaptation of the books of stan- 
dard phoneticians, a brief but comprehensive account of funda- 
mental facts, which nevertheless betrays careful thought and plan- 
ning thruout. Already here the scholar at times gains the upper 
hand over the pedagog, and we are treated to sections that are dis- 
concertingly mathematical in appearance and accuracy. Thus, on 
p. 53, the discussion and chart from Jespersen, designed to indicate 
the various degrees of sonority, belong rather among the problems 
of experimental phonetics,—at least as far as the student is con- 
cerned. Nor do they relieve the tension created by such a definition 
of the ‘syllable’ as “a phonetic unit which is determined by a 
maximum of sonorousness, and separated from each surrounding 
unit by a relative minimum of sonorousness.” One wonders, too, 
how far the detailed exposition of Jespersen’s Analphabetic system 
of phonetic transcription, pp. 61-63, which is of such immediate 
use in advanced study and in the collectanea of new speech-sounds, 
should find a place and application in a manual dedicated to college 
students. Aside from these, we have here a carefully graduated 
introduction to Phonetics, and the circumstance that it has not the 
schonende Art of Sievers, is rather a mark of distinction in its 
favor. The passages from Trautmann’s Kleine Lautlehre and Pas- 
sy’s Petite Phonétique Comparée, pp. 31-33, quoted to demonstrate 
that uvular r has no place in German (or French) instruction in 
American schools, is indicative of the general practicalness of the 
Phonetics. 

It is Part Two, par excellence, comprising the External History 
and the Development of Sounds and Forms, which was written 
with the conscious touch of ‘ the research magnificent.’ It reduces 
German linguistic evolution to one uniform phonetic principle, and 
proffers this scientific and pedagogical innovation with the enthu- 
siasm of a discoverer. As a teacher, the reviewer finds it difficult 
to approve unreservedly the incorporation of untested theories into 
a work that purports to be a manual for “ students without lin- 
guistic erudition.” Comparative Philology, as a science, is of such 
protean character that the text-book writer must proceed cautiously 
with its unsolved problems, lest he play havoc with the credulity 
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of the beginner. What may be a pleasure to the polemically-minded 
scientist—the Poetry of the Science—might prove disastrous to the 
student who is, by common consensus, best reared and nurtured on 
predigested pabulum. However, quod non licet bovi licet Jovi. 
Professor Prokosch will without fail appeal to his scholarly com- 
peers. His hypotheses, too dogmatic tho they seem without vari- 
ants or references for immediate class-room use, will stand as a 
challenge to the retrogressive teacher and a stimulus to further in- 
quiry on his part. ° 
To those who have pursued with interest the author’s increasing 
series of investigations, the new theories do not come as a great 
surprise. For the present book stands in the constellation of the 
following articles and notices, ‘ Forchhammers Akzenttheorie und 
die germanische Lautverschiebung, JEGPh, x1, 1 ff., ‘The Ger- 
manic Preterit,’ Proceedings, 1913, PMLA, ‘ Sprachwissenschaft- 
liche Ausblicke,’ MPh, x1, 71, ‘ Phonetic Tendencies in the Indo- 
European Consonant System,’ AJPh, xxxui1, 195, ‘ Die Stabilitat 
des germanischen Konsonantensystems,’ JF, xxxitl, 377, and is 
supplemented by ‘ Die deutsche Lautverschiebung und die Volker- 
wanderung, JHGPh, xiv, 1 ff..—a reading of which will give all 
the details of the author’s viewpoint. Briefly put, there are definite 
tendencies governing the phonetic evolution of the Germanic lan- 
guages. These tendencies consist in the strengthening and the 
weakening of the articulation, and result from the inclination of 
the Indo-European tribes to extremes in expiration, muscle tension 
(lips, tongue, vocal chords) and the place of articulation. These 
tendencies were uniform in the original Indo-European unit, but, 
after the separation, contact with aboriginal races of different ten- 
dencies developed new habits of. speech and new phonetic laws. 
Yet “with those Indo-Europeans who remained in the old home, 
namely, the Germanic peoples, the old phonetic tendencies con- 
tinued and led to a remarkably uniform development along definite 
lines.” Accordingly, there was a causal connection between the 
two Germanic sound-shifts,—the possibility of which Grimm him- 
self admitted,—and the cause itself in both instances is the physio- 
logical tendency towards intensification, the reciprocal effect of 
increased articulation and of muscle tension. The consonant muta- 
tions would thus assume the position of two recurrent phases of 
the same continuous sound-change, just as characteristic of the 
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Germanic as recurrent palatalization is of the Slavic. This point 
of view denies all geographical reason to the Second or High 
German Shift, and even reverses its hypothetical course. Besides 
this North-to-South direction, there is also assumed a lack of neces- 
sity for Scherer’s grounds for the shift, viz., a higher civilization 
meeting a lower one, which has recently been revived by Kauffmann, 
ZfdPh, xtv1, 333. On the contrary, the mixture of races in the 
general period of the Second Shift did not so much give rise to the 
latter as originate the High German dialects. The consonant 
mutation preceded the effects of such a mixture, and the dialects 
arose because of the weakening of the characteristic tendency to 
intensification, in accordance with the principle, cf. JEGPh, xvi, 
5, that in a linguistic confusion consequent upon a migration the 
old tendencies of linguistic development wholly or partly cease, 
and even may be supplanted by new tendencies of dissimilar nature. 

The extremely adroit handling of the material and especially 
the physiological arguments hold out a great attraction to the 
reader. Less convincing is the ethnographic evidence based upon 
the findings of Bremer and Lamprecht. Granted, however, that 
the High German mutation is not the result of an influence on the 
part of a less cultured majority,—altho along with an indubitable 
Celtic strain in the formation of the vocabulary we must also 
assume a strong foreign direction in the phonology, and Prokosch 
himself does not hesitate to employ an occasional reference to such 
an influence in the later stages of the Shift, ef. JEGPh, xv1, 23,— 
what is there against the theory, since we have no definite cues at 
our command, that the older, Germanic Shift originated from such 
an intermingling of races? Celtic itself, with a phonetic ‘ ten- 
dency,’ in the direction of aspirated articulation, shows an analo- 
gous treatment of the explosives, cf. the spirantization of the I.-E. 
mediae, as well as c>ch (x), t> th, p> ph (f), clearly attested, 
among others, by the Old Norse transcription of Irish names, 
Dufpakr for Dubthaich, Rudri for Ruiadri, the cause of which is 
just as obscure as of I.-E. dh > Italic p. We have no documentary 
evidence of the course of the Germanic Shift. We must reconstruct 
even the Germanic parent language from the testimony of the 
sister dialects. Even tho both shifts are at bottom essentially 
similar ; even when the Second Shift has been proved to have arisen 
independently of mountainous surroundings; this brings nothing 
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ineluctable with respect to Grimm’s Law, which may have been 
formed from just such or any other unknown causes. We conclude 
that the theory of a uniform Germanic ‘tendency’ has only a 
pragmatic, empirical sense; that it is observable in both Consonant, 
Shifts but need not be germoplastically Germanic; that, even if it 
were part of such a mystic genius of the language, we would still 
be ignorant of the causes of the tendency itself, when the latter is 
postulated to be so typically absent from the other Indo-European 
languages. 

The question of an Indo-European home in the North of Europe, 
with the present denizens as the direct descendants of the aborig- 
ines, would indeed receive reciprocal support from such a uniform 
process in Germanic. As we stand at present, the facts of lin- 
guistics, history, archeology and ethnology appear at times hope- 
lessly mingled both in Much and in Hirt, in an attempt to produce 
a unitary picture, where it is a matter of thousands of years. Proof 
is needed to show that the Aryan race was at home in Germany 
during the neolithic period, as well as for the absolute chronological 
limits of such an occupation. The blond Indo-Germans, born in 
the North (Wilser, Die Germanen, 1904, has since rhapsodized on 
the origin of all progress from the North, including the beginnings 
of animal life) and still resident about the Baltic, “wo sie sich 
anscheinend (sic) am reinsten erhalten und von wo aus sie ihren 
stirksten kulturellen und politischen Machteinfluss auf alle Volker 
der Erde ausgeiibt haben” (Much), have still to account for the 
strong archeological indications pointing toward a home around 
the Black and Caspian Seas, especially since the discovery of the 
far-distant Tocharic has rendered the situation even more com- 
plicated. 

These remarks, I need not stress, are not directed at the author 
but at the exaggerated conclusions often drawn from the Baltic 
location of the Urheimat. It stands to reason that, independently 
of this aspect of the case, Prokosch’s theory of phonetic unity may 
be tentatively accepted, and, because of its practicalness, even intro- 
duced in advanced instruction, provided it is presented without 
definite insistence on an uncertain cause and tendency so much as 
on a workable physiological continuity; the former factors can be 
modified or disproved by further research. A slightly different 
interpretation is possible also in the following cases: p. 114, Ver- 
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ner’s Law, where a compromise may be made between the view pre- 
sented and Lotspeich’s theory as to the tension and vibration of the 
vocal chords, JEGPh, xiv, 348. The Qualitative Ablaut, p. 105, 
receives an explanation which is attractive but metaphysical: the 
vowel e denotes a strong present interest in the speaker, while o 
indicates comparative indifference. Is there not a danger that the 
actual occurrence of the change of vowels,—altho a fair-sized list 
can be collected of conditions and qualities with e,—has been made 
the psychological cause of the distinction? We still hold with 
Brugmann, Vgl. Gramm.” I, 482, that “die Entstehung des 
Ablauts ist in erster Linie ein lautgeschichtliches, nicht ein morpho- 
logisch-semasiologisches Problem.” In the long run, thus, the 
qualitative Ablaut may be found to rest on a Tonentziehung similar 
to that of the quantitative. But, for the beginner it is sufficient to 
know that such variations exist. The origin of the Weak Preterite, 
p. 160, is perhaps too positively put as Brugmann’s Pre-Germanic 
thematic preterite in -to. The ultimate solution seems to lie mid- 
way between Brugmann and Collitz, both of whom agree on an 
original dental tenuis in the formans, instead of a dh, to the exclu- 
sion also of all haplological suggestions. Brugmann’s reference to 
obscure Oscan-Umbrian forms does not decide the matter, espe- 
cially as he himself questions “dass ausnahmslos jede einzelne 
form, die zum schwachen prateritum gerechnet wird, diesen und 
keinen anderen ursprung gehabt habe,” PBB, xxx1x, 95. Atten- 
tion must therefore be drawn to Professor Collitz’s revised view, 
MLN, xxrx, 180, which suggests for the source of the preterite 
forms both the I.-E. perfect middle and the I.-E. simple aorist. 

For the rest, the derivation of Germani, as the ‘ prepared, fully 
armed men’ who were sent out in times of over-population, in order 
to find new homes, cf. the Roman ver sacrum, is very ingenious, 
and by all means more plausible than ‘ die Echten’ which received 
its exaggerated apotheosis in the patriotic exhortation of Birt, 
Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 1915, p. 414. 

In connection with a study of the Géats in Beowulf, the reviewer 
has come across the following explanation of the word Germany by 
William of Malmesbury which is essentially the same as that 
offered by Professor Prokosch. Ancient Germany was divided into 
many provinces and took its name from germinating so many tribes. 
“ As the pruner cuts off the more luxuriant branches of the tree to 
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impart a livelier vigor to the remainder, so the inhabitants of this 
country assist their common parent by the expulsion of a part of 
their members, lest she should perish by giving sustenance to too 
numerous an offspring ; but in order to obviate the discontent, they 
cast lots who shall be compelled to migrate. Hence the men of this 
country made a virtue of necessity, and when driven from their 
native soil have gained foreign settlements by force of arms.” 
(Chronicle, ed. Giles, 1, cl.) The idea of “ germination ” is natur- 
ally fanciful, but evidence would point to the same custom with 
reference to the Vandals, Goths, Lombards and Normans, all of 
whom the chronicler mentions, as well as to the legend of Hengest 
and Horsa. In all likelihood William here harks back to an old 
Germanic tradition still current in England in the twelfth century. 
As to Hengest, compare Maerlant’s lines (quoted from Bosworth, 
Origin of the English, German and Scandinavian Languages, p. 
52.) 


Ein hiet Engistus een Vriese een Sas 
Die vten lande verdruen was. 


The theories concerning the German Umlaut, the evolution of 
the High German standard idiom, the essentially aoristic character 
of the strong preterite, as well as the novel aspect of the optative, 
are also extremely suggestive and in keeping with the general stimu- 
leting atmosphere of the work which, but for its few controversial 
drawbacks, will prove a real treat to those whom it is intended to 
reach.—We should like to add to the bibliography, with special 
application to p. 79, fn., Leon Dominian’s The Frontiers of Lan- 
guage and Nationality in Europe, New York, 1917, which contains 
very accurate details of the geographical boundaries of the German 
linguistic territory. 

M. Meillet’s treatise is not a school manual, but an investigation 
with a set purpose, like Jespersen’s Progress in Language, With 
Special Reference to English, to which indeed we can discover an 
unexpected dissimilarity. “On n’a pas cherché,” we are told in the 
engagingly written Avertissement, “a expliquer tous les faits de la 
phonétique et de la grammaire, mais seulement a faire ressortir les 
innovations qui ont donné au groupe germanique un aspect spécial.” 
In other words, the aim of the book is not to show how the Ger- 
manic languages can be explained from the Indo-European ele- 
ments which Comparative Grammar has disclosed, but to gather 
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proofs of originality on the part of the Germanic dialects. The 
three chapters comprising the work, one each on Phonetics, Mor- 
phology and Vocabulary, seek to bring out the following thesis: 
Pre-Germanic, composed almost entirely of I.-E. constituents, al- 
ready contains the germs of a new system. Its historical evolution 
into the various Germanic dialects offers evidence of increased dif- 
ferentiation from the Ursprache. German, albeit the most conser- 
vative of the groups, nevertheless has a grammar altogether unlike 
the I.-E. grammar, and a vocabulary penetrated by strange words 
or by new values of old words. And, where historical circumstances 
hastened the development, hardly anything remained of the Indo- 
European type of language. Thus, English and Danish, despite 
the preservation of some features, are linked to Indo-European 
solely by the fact of genetic provenience ; there is but little in them 
of the original basic qualities. 

Telling facts are interestingly massed and co-ordinated to bear 
on this proposition. And, if the author had purposed a sketch of 
the simplification of Indo-European in its transition to Germanic, 
from the rigid synthetic stage to the supple analytic type, or enu- 
merated the more peculiar innovations commonly found in those 
dialects, his book would be a contribution, not indeed altogether 
novel in substance, but authoritative in point of view. His inter- 
pretation of the changes, however, is so strangely motivated that, 
with a jeu de mot on Jespersen, it might be entitled The Germanic, 
With Special Reference to Decay in Language. For, while Meillet, 
too, operates with the concept of ‘ tendency,’ his active principles 
of innovation are not conservative and conducive to essential unity, 
but radical and deteriorative. These passages might well be en- 
countered in the pages of Prokosch, “ We very often limit ourselves 
to ascertaining that at such a stage of Indo-European development 
a given language will respond with a different condition. But 
the changes that occur result almost always from large tendencies. 
These tendencies are active before they become manifest, and con- 
tinue to exert their influence for a long time after their appearance,” 
(page 2), . . . “for a part at least the tendencies considered con- 
tinue to act up to the present time” (page 3). But Meillet’s ten- 
dencies are those of destruction. The ancient morphology—we 
quote from various parts,— “est détruite”; on account of the 
recessive, fixed accent “la phrase germanique est violemment mar- 
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telée ” and the final syllables undergo a “ mutilation ” ; all of which 
“tendaient 4 ruiner” the Indo-European system, brought about 
“Ja dégradation des finales,” etc., so that, if one considered the 
English of to-day and, forgetting its past, tried to demonstrate that 
it was an Indo-European language, he would not succeed (page 17). 

The fallacy of this line of argument is patent. Any book on 
Urgermanisch, cf. Streitberg or Kluge, will yield material for a 
treatise wherein it can be satisfactorily demonstrated that Ger- 
manic has retained sufficient of the Indo-European structure not 
to be outlawed because of such progressive alterations. “ Une pro- 
nonciation neuve, une grammaire neuve”! Of what modern I.-E. 
idiom can this not be said? There is in all a general reduction 
of finals and a simplification of grammar. Germanic has never 
suppressed the intervocalic consonants even to the extent of French 
or Portuguese, whereby very often in the latter the Latin words 
became absolutely unrecognizable. Intensity of initial accent can 
be found in Celtic where it gave rise to similar reduction of atonic 
syllables. The vowels of final syllables are affected in Latin and 
Balto-Slavic. And so on. Is it not merely a question of degree 
and not of kind?—One receives the impression, moreover, that 
Meillet is distressed to see the loss of the original eight case-forms, 
of the dual and of the medial. Granted, then, that the Germanic 
preserved the dual up to a time when not the Latin, Greek nor 
Sanscrit possessed it. That to him passes off as “ un archaisme.” 
He laments the fact that Germanic has not kept more distinct the 
I.-E. categories of the noun-inflection. Yet he seems piqued to 
discover not only the traces but even extensions of the ablaut types 
(page 109)! For once, it would seem, M. Meillet’s fine linguistic 
sense has been deflected into unwonted channels and drawn into a 
cul de sac. 

It is instructive to see Meillet’s conception of the Second Sound 
Shift as a continuation of the first change of the articulatory 
type, “reprise partielle de phénoménes de la premiére mutation ” 
(page 42), because, despite phonological differences, he is in agree- 
ment there with some of the views we have studied in Prokosch. 
The cause of the initial tendency, however, is given here definitely 
as the influence of a subjugated majority upon a more cultured 
minority,—the cause of all the tendencies of all the subsequent 
changes (pp. 19, 74, etc.). His version of this condition of affairs 
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is that Germanic was from the Indo-European period spoken by a 
different non-Aryan population. When conquered by the I.-E. 
tribe, this inferior but more numerous people adopted the new 
tongue that was destined to become the Germanic which we know, 
but retained its own type of articulation. It is impossible to tell 
from the paucity of the informatiom which M.,Meilgt youchsafes 
how he pictures this racial mixtufe to haveltaken place. It is remi- 
niscent of Tomaschek’s view, embodied in Feist’s first book, Kultur, 
Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indogermanen, Berlin, 1913, ac- 
cording to which the Pre-Germans, or the ancestors of the Germani, 
were Indo-Germanized by the culturally superior Celts; the identity 
of the Germans with the Indo-Germans is to be rejected ; Germanic 
is not the direct descendant of any I.-E. dialect. However, in the 
only work of Feist which Meillet mentions, Indogermanen und Ger- 
manen, Halle, 1914, this Celtic theory is recanted in favor of one 
which holds that the Indo-Germanization of Northern Europe was 
effected before the Celtic expansion by an obscure I.-E. race that 
spoke an Italo-Celtic idiom which was accepted by the Urvolk for 
its own. Both Feist and Meillet are nebulous as to prehistoric 
interpretation. The hypothesis of racial mixture, however, need 
not be incontinently rejected. A conquered and less civilized ma- 
jority may determine the phonetic conditions of a new language, 
as against the semantic contribution of the minority (Wundt, Zle- 
mente der Volkerpsych., p. 58) ; also, in case we imagine the supe- 
rior Germani to have been the more numerous, change of phonetic 
tendency may still take place because of the racial contact (Pro- 
kosch, JEGPh, xvt). 

There are but two ways of explaining the analogous Armenian, 
Celtic and Italic consonant mutation or the scarcely accidental ex- 
piratory initial accent of Celtic, Italic and Germanic, cf. Hirt, IF, 
Tx, 284: acquired characteristics thru racial contact or surviving 
remnants of Indo-European tendency. The latter would be hard 
to prove concerning the intensified fixed accent. 

The last section of the book, on the Germanic vocabulary, is em- 
barrassingly unconvincing, coming as it does from the pen of an 
authoritative linguist. According to Meillet, who seeks to find 
everywhere the magic touch of transmutation, the connection be- 
tween zucht and ziehen is no longer felt. “The Germanic words 
appear isolated and not grouped around roots . . . there are no 
more families of words comprising at once nouns and verbs freely 
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grouped about the same root” (page 199). What would he call 
winden, Gewinde, Windung, Windel, windig, Gewand, Wandel, 
wandeln, wandelbar, wandern, Wanderung, Wanderschaft, tiber- 
winden, wenden, gewandt, Wende, (Braten)wender, auswendig, 
Notwendigkeit, etc., ete? And how many languages could stand 
the following rigid test, as a condition sine qua non of retaining 
membership in the Indo-European community, “Si par hasard on 
manquait de toute donnée traditionnelle sur le vocabulaire germa- 
nique, on serait bien embarrassé pour expliquer méme les plus ar- 
chaiques des textes germaniques en s’aidant seulement d’un diction- 
naire étymologique des anciennes langues indo-européennes ” (page 
206). 

We are obliged to conclude that Professor Meillet’s theory to the 
effect that the specifically Germanic innovations spell such decisive 
deterioration as will effectually read their dialects out of the Indo- 
European system of languages, has for the nonce left him face to 
face with an extremely disconcerting impasse. 


ALEXANDER GREEN. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





The ‘Ad Deum Vadit’ of Jean Gerson. Published by Davin Hosart 
CaRNAHAN, from the manuscript Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Fonds Fr. 24841. (University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, Vol. 111, No. 1). Urbana, 1917. Pp. 155. 


Jean Gerson, the “Doctor Christianissimus,” is a mere name 
to most students of French literature. His sermons, perhaps the 
most remarkable preached in France in the later Middle Ages, are 
accessible only in rare and unsatisfactory editions. A case in 
point is the Ad Deum Vadit, his sermon on the Passion, preached 
before the French court in 1402. Hitherto we have had a bad Old 
French text of 1507, an inaccurate Latin translation of 1515 
(thrice reprinted), and an inadequate modern French version of 
1874. Professor Carnahan consequently deserves our gratitude 
for his careful edition of the sermon. It is now easy to form an 
idea of Gerson from one of his most typical discourses. The 
reader who does so feels that the Ad Deum Vadit is the utterance 
of a great soul. It has power and life. Despite longueurs and 
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artificialities, the profoundly religious spirit pervading it leaves a 
deep impression. 

Professor Carnahan’s introduction gives an account of Gerson’s 
life and works, particularly the Ad Dewm Vadit. Some interesting 
but hardly convincing suggestions are made (pp. 16f.), as to 
Gerson’s reasons for being interested in Saint Joseph, the hero 
of his Josephina, a narrative in Latin verse. There is a painstak- 
ing analysis of the characteristics of Gerson’s style;* one misses a 
systematic treatment of the language of the sermon. 

The text is a painstaking reproduction of the contents of Ms. 
24,841 (A). Significant variants are noted from three other mss. 
of the Bibliothéque nationale (fonds francais), 990 (B), 448 (C), 
and 19,397 (D). Erroneous readings of A are occasionally cor- 
rected from the other Mss. The choice of A seems justifiable ; more 
detailed discussion of its differences from the other mss., however, 
would have been welcome. Such a situation as that in |. 1257: 
A classelier (<*clavicellarius, “ turnkey ”’) ; B clersselier ; C clavier ; 
D chancelier, illustrates the merits of A. A also tends to preserve 
certain traces of Old Franch declension which disappear in the 
other mss., cf. ll. 1457, 1567, 2226. 

In other cases, however, the readings of A seem less satisfactory. 
L. 412 a line omitted in A because of the repetition of the word 
compassion is relegated to the notes; it deserves a place in the text. 
Other errors, likewise due to homoeoteleuton, escape correction in 
ll. 829 and 1936. A, in general, tends to abridge; the words re- 
jected in ll. 831 and 1047 are further cases in point. In |. 1367 
the loyé of B or lié, lyé of C, D, is preferable to the logié of A (cf. 
John, xviii, 24). The strangely discordant variants in 1]. 725, A: 
Anne, qui estoit ow lieu de Cayphe; B (omitted) ; C estoit serouge 
de; D estoit sire de, and in |. 1108 A: Anne, qui est ou lieu de 
Cayphe; B C estoit serorge; D estoit compagnon, inclines one to 
think Gerson may have written sire (as in D, |. 725), or some other 
form of the same word,’ a correct translation of the socer of John, 
xviii, 13. 


To the plays on words listed on p. 26 should be added ll. 95-96: Au 
deable . . . Adieu; and ll. 1253-4: qui paravant pecha, et depuis prescha. 
*Cf. Kérting, § 8835, and Godefroy (swire, 2), whose quotation from 
Greban’s Passion (1. 19335), referring to Anne, son suire, is interesting. 
It is worthy of note that the three most important Mss. of Greban read, 
not suire, but sire. 
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The punctuation is occasionally open to criticism. Thus l. 546, 
omit comma between truans and bourreauz; |. 760 should read: 
Approuchez cy! Ce n’est il pas! C’est il! ll. 970-1: Qui les en- 
cerchera? Qui ne les doubtera?; 1. 1005, comma after goufres; 
1, 1470: A Dieu s’en va Jesus; yey... . 

The glossary is in general adequate. There are slight slips now 
and then. Gargonnaille, “ crowd of flunkies,” should be “ ruffians ” ; 
nonpourquant, “ notwithstanding, however,” should be “ neverthe- 
less, although”; pourmainement, “journey,” should be “ leading, 
conducting ” ; vorage, “ voracious,” should be “abyss.” The forms 
cited under finir should be listed under finer; raissoit (2798), 
assigned to rayer “to radiate,” is really derived from ratssir (cf. 
Godefroy, reissir). Estendue, “ stretching” (1. 2661), is omitted, 
inter alia. 

Professor Carnahan has given us a useful edition of an interest- 
ing sermon. We have comparatively few adequate editions of 
prose texts of the fifteenth century, the period of transition from 
Old French to Modern French. Consequently, it is to be hoped 
that he and other American scholars will edit other unpublished 
works of the time of Froissart and Commynes, of Christine de 
Pisan and Jeanne d’Are. 

D. 8. BLonpHEIM. 

Johns Hopkins University. 





Friedrich Riickert als Lyriker der Befreiungskriege. By H. W. 
CuurcH, Ph.D. G. E. Stechert & Company, New York, 1916. 


In the ‘ Vorwort’ of his dissertation Dr. Church states the aim, 
or rather aims, of his study. He would show Riickert’s develop- 
ment as a man and as a poet of liberty lyrics during the wars of 
liberation; give the material in question in a clearer and more 
readable form than ever before; cast a glance upon the soul of 
the German people of a century ago; sketch the talents of the bet- 
ter-known poets of freedom, and discuss, with the help of his own 
confessions and those of his friends and acquaintances, as well as 
with the aid of a brief study of his war lyrics, Riickert’s relation to 
life in general and his fatherland in particular. On the whole, 
quite an ambitious scheme for a doctor’s thesis of about one hun- 
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dred pages. The examination included 74 sonnets and 153 other 
poems. 

An introduction of two parts treats “die Entwickelung einer 
poetischen Volksdichtung ” and “ Riickerts Persénlichkeit.” Being 
of a passive and retiring disposition, Riickert was unable to embody 
his ideas and feelings on the war in lyrics that were as effective as 
Arndt’s, Kérner’s, or Schenckendorf’s. He seems to have cared more 
for poetry and literary fame than to help shape the course of events. 

In Chapter II, “die Entstehung von Riickerts Freiheitslyrik,” 
there appear, in the first place, the views of some of Riickert’s 
contemporaries as to why he did not take an active part in politics 
and the war. Some accused him of cowardice; others called him 
“the most consistent cosmopolite.” A study of Riickert’s youth 
and early manhood, very helpful for a proper understanding of 
his war attitude, then follows. Quite early in life he had conse- 
crated himself almost exclusively to literature and poetry, show- 
ing but little interest in the war before the spring and summer 
of 1813. A change came over him at that time. I am not con- 
vinced that the one-time strained relation between father and son 
had much to do with it. Questions of the day are bound to 
exert their influence even upon men like Riickert. At this time his 
first liberty lyrics, seven in all, seem to have been written, doing 
their bit doubtless for the war of 1813-14; the Deutsche Gedichte, 
appearing in print in 1814, came in time for the war of 1815; 
the Kranz der Zeit, long in the making, was, however, not pub- 
lisht until 1817. Riickert’s liberty lyrics could, therefore, not have 
aroused much war spirit in the hearts of the men of his day. He 
doubted, in fact, whether political lyrics filled a people with en- 
thusiasm for war; and this fact may explain, in part at least, why 
he actually prevented the publication of some of his lyrics in time 
to have any influence. At all times he was more anxious about 
his name as a poet than to be of patriotic service. There is no 
reason whatever, however, to question the genuineness of his 
patriotism. 

The rest of the thesis, Chapter III, “ Stoffliches,” Chapter IV, 
“ Stilistisches,” Chapter V, “ Metrisches,” is an examination of 
the artistic and practical value of Riickert’s lyrics of freedom as 
war poems. Under this head Dr. Church includes merely, besides 
the six poems of the ‘ Flugschrift’ of 1813, Das Lied des friinki- 
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schen Jigers, Deutsche Gedichte, and Der Einzug der tapferen 
Preussen. Statistics show that by far the greater number of these 
lyrics are biographical or anecdotical. Dr. Church denies them 
originality of ideas, or of poetic execution. Being more serious, 
and serving, in a large measure, as direct calls to arms, the 
Geharnischte Sonette alone form an exception. In his other poems, 
Riickert merely drifted comfortably with the current of the times. 
The chapter on Style contains many statistics; the same is true of 
the chapter on versification. Tabulations are often of markt use- 
fulness; and yet, with the realization of the value of time and of 
the brevity of life, one begins to wonder. The concluding chapter 
serves the author as a summing-up, and contains much of the 
introduction almost word for word. 

Of the ‘ Anhang,’ containing 32 pages, the section on “ Damalige 
Rezensionen der Deutschen Gedichte” gives an excellent idea of 
the reception of Riickert’s poems at the time of their publication. 
Judging from these words of testimony alone, one wonders why 
Dr. Church could not come to a more favorable view of the ex- 
cellence of Riickert’s war lyrics. Only a few of them, however, 
seem to stand the test. 

In choosing to write his thesis in German, Dr. Church pro- 
bably did an unwise thing. It robbed him of freedom of com- 
position, and allowed errors of word and phrase to creep in, 
of which he, of course, would not have been guilty, had he written 
in English. His work is not the finisht product that it might 
have been. And yet it is an excellent bit of workmanship, con- 
taining but few misprints and combining, with well-arranged ma- 
terial, an apparatus of notes, tables, and appendix, that is above 
criticism. The author has been thoro in method, careful and dili- 
gent in his work. And altho he may have taken the war lyric 
in too limited a sense, one is nevertheless forced to concede that 
Riickert has been put approximately where he belongs among the 


poets of liberation. 
G. C. L. Rremer. 


Bucknell University. 
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A Memorial Volume to Shakespeare and Harvey. Edited by A. C. 
Jupson, J. T. Patterson, J. F. Royster. University of 
Texas Bulletin, Jan. 1, 1917. 


Volumes of this sort, of which the year 1916 produced many, 
probably best justify themselves when they serve as exchanges for 
uttering varieties of quasi-religious experience. The Texas book very 
happily strikes this note. Its contributors, who include some most 
distinguished names, appear to have made the Tercentenary the 
occasion of an honest self-examination regarding their persona! 
reaction to the phenomenon ‘ Shakespeare’. The published results, 
fairly indicative of the breadth and depth of the subject, should sug- 
gest a like profitable exercise on the part of other readers. 

Professor Manly is incited to piece together out of the myriad 
hints in the plays a brilliant sketch of their maker’s personality— 
“Shakespeare Himself”. Professor Barrett Wendell, again re- 
reading the entire canon in the solemnity of the three hundredth 
anniversary, attempts to measure anew the intellectual “ Growth of 
Shakespeare ”—employing as his special milestones the two plays 
of Richard III and Macbeth, so like in general theme, so dissimilar 
in power and dramatic effect. Judge R. L. Batts in “ Shakespeare, 
Purveyor to the Public ” speaks with elegance of a Shakespeare un- 
sophisticated by academic study. Professor Bright adds a notable 
discussion of “ Rhythmic Elements in English, with Illustrations 
from Shakespeare,” making his new study of the poet the means 
of a return to his well known investigations into the nature of 
English prosody. Professor Baskervill, on the basis of Much Ado 
About Nothing, distinguishes between two antagonistic Elizabethan 
ideals of wit; while Professor H. D. Gray writes of “ Shakespeare’s 
Conception of Humor as Exemplified in Falstaff.” In “ Shake- 
speare and the New Stagecraft,” Mr. W. L. Sowers has brought 
together some rather inaccessible information regarding the most 
important recent producers of Shakespeare: Craig, Reinhardt, 
Barker and others. 

The other essays are of somewhat less general appeal. Professor 
R. A. Law discusses the ‘ Dying Lament,’ a feature in certain bal- 
lads old and new, and in related plays. Mr. E. M. Clark presents 
some little known facts concerning Theobald’s early services to 
Shakespeare in his periodical, The Censor of Great Britain, two 
hundred years ago (1715-1717). Professor E. W. Fay surprisingly 
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takes advantage of the Shakespearean opportunity to dilate upon 
“The Stratulax Scenes in Plautus’ Truculentus ” ; and the last two 
papers offer a somewhat perfunctory homage to Harvey’s discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. 

The concluding pages of the volume, which record the varied 
entertainments of the five-day Shakespeare féte at Austin, Apr. 
22-26, 1916, contain some very pleasant reading. They serve, how- 
ever, to remind us sadly how little of the inspiration of such an 
occasion can ever receive the permanence of print. One may regret 
also, even in these days of war-economies, that the book itself could 
not be published in a more durable and dignified form and could not 
be better printed. An academic publication of two hundred pages 
should not be marred by a score of grievous misprints; nor should 
it have been possible to read on page 149, concerning Reinhardt: 
“The great success of A Midsummer Night's Dream in 1905 en- 
couraged him to make Shakespeare prominent in the repertory of 
the Deutsches Theater,” and to read on page 146, concerning the 
same producer and theatre: “ Ever since the remarkable success of 
his A Midsummer Night’s Dream there in 1911, Shakespeare has 
had an important place in the bills of the theatre.” 


TucKER BROOKE. 
Yale University. 
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HEIDENROSLEIN 


The Heidenréslein-question, on which controversy has not ceased 
since 1870, may not yet be closed, but on one point, at least, there 
is almost complete agreement: there must have been a compara- 
tively early form of Heidenréslein. The song in Paul van der 
Aelst’s collection of 1602 and the earlier single stanza preserved in 
Regnart and Lechner’s Song book of 1586 point to this. Yet, as 
Dunger (Zeitschrift f. d. d. Unterricht, tv, 338 ff.) pointed out, 
such a song has nowhere been found actually alive in popular tra- 
dition. 

It may be of interest therefore to draw attention to certain incon- 
spicuous traces of the Heidenréslein-song, suggestive, at least, of the 
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song’s haunting refrain. These traces may have been left by the 
above-named song or stanza, or they may be considered as added 
evidence of the existence of a popular Heidenrdslein. 

Embedded in the heavily jocular Latin of a satirical treatise 
on music written by Erasmus Sartorius, cantor Hamburgensis 
(ca. 1575-1637) or by the Rostock professor Petrus Lauremberg 
(1585-1639)* occur the opening lines of some German drinking- 
songs: “ Audissetis hic, si vobis licuisset esse praesentibus, egregias 
illas bibaculorum letanias; Solennes illos potantium Psalmos, 
Giinstiger Herr und Freund / halt mirs vor iibel nicht / dies 
Glaszlein Ich dir bringen thue / so viel darinnen ist / Runda, 
runda, runda dinella &¢: Tum item ejusdem argumenti etiam 
illud: Och Naber ick wiinsch jock en gojen Dach / Roésken an juw 
Hédekin / Ick bring juw dyth so yth wesen mach / Roésken roth / 
Résken roth an juwen Hodt / were ydt uth / ydt were wol godt./ 
Praeterea; Ich fuhr mich iiber Rhein: / : auff einem Lilien-Blade 
/ dat wahr mein Schepe: / :Schepe: / : Schepekin. Nec non & 
hoc: Ich fuhr mich einmal zu Brunschwig aus / da diirstet mich 
also sehre / we he he / Die Weinlein die wir giessen / die sol man 
trincken / Die Briinlein die da fliessen / die sollen schwincken ; 
Unnd wer ein stetten Buhlen hat / den sol er wincken.” (p. 56.) 

If a very homely tone and a rather debased form, dialect at that, 
count among the earmarks of the genuine Volkslied, one might 
suggest that the above-quoted lines, beginning: Och Naber ick 
wiinsch ..., are those of a Volkslied. And the other songs 
quoted by Lauremberg, together with their Latin context, are cer- 
tainly of a nature to confirm this impression. 

Lauremberg’s treatise appeared in a third edition in 1642, as: 
Musomachia, id est Bellum musicale. Ante quinque lustra belli- 
geratum in gratiam Er: Sar; nunc denuod institutum a primo ejus 
auctore Petro Laurembergio professore academico. [Rostochii] 
Richelianis arma suppeditantibus 4 Johanne Hallervordio toti orbi 
indictum, 1642. There are copies in the Royal Library of Berlin 
(Mus. H 2339) and in the Library of Congress, Washington. (ML 
63.8 17.) The Catalogue of Early Books on Music in the Library 
of Congress (Washington, 1913) states (on the authority of Eitner’s 
Quellenlexikon, as Mr. Sonneck, of the Music Division, informs 


*Not to be confused with his younger brother, the satirist Johann 
Lauremberg.- 
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me) that the first edition appeared in 1622 at Hamburg, Henr. 
Carstens. Its title was: “ Hrasmi Sartori... Belligerasmus, id est 
Historia belli exorti in regno musico.” I have not seen a copy of 
this edition.** 

Another trace of the Réslein-refrain is contained in one of the 
few extant songs of Paulus Melissus, which were appended to Zink- 
gref’s unauthorized edition of Opitz, Strassburg, 1624. The song 
in question is the freshest of the five and, as Erich Schmidt re- 
marks in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, s. v. Zinkgref, 
certainly no dry closet-poetry, although the four others distinctly 
smell of the lamp. It seems quite surprising that thus far little or 
no attention should have been given to this poem, easily accessible 
in Braune’s reprint, Neudrucke, xv. 


It may be pointed out, finally, that Cyrilla, in Gryphius’ Horri- 
bilicribrifaz, bruised and “spitting blood” after her drubbing, 
whimsically exclaims: “Dar ist sen* in dem Walde ein Réslein 
roth, das hat sen geschaffen der liebe Gott.” 

“Das Heidenréslein ist kein Volkslied, sondern ein volksmissig 
empfundenes Kiinstlerwerk,” declares Max Morris, in Der Junge 
Goethe, v1, 171. This seems true enough. Das Réslein brechen 
appears to have had a quite definite meaning in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,® and the elaborate play of fancy around an undoubtedly erotic 





*« After this note had gone to press, further information on the Muso- 
machia turned up unexpectedly. In Bolte’s edition of Andrea Guarna’s 
Bellum Grammaticale and its imitations (Monwmenta Germaniae Paeda- 
gogica, xm (1908), Introd., p. 90) three editions are described, dated 
resp. 1622, 1639 and 1642. Fétis (Biographie Universelle des Musiciens) 
refers to editions dated 1626 and 1636. The text of the first edition, 
which Bolte reproduces, but not in connection with the point raised here, 
is slightly different in spelling and does not contain the passage beginning 
with We he he... , which was first added in the edition of 1639. The 
question of authorship is left undecided. 

? Sen, originally sein, is here a meaningless expletive. 

* And even earlier. Compare for example the following lines from a Ms. 
dated 1431, and published in J. J. Eschenburg’s Denkméler altdeutscher 
Dichtkunst, Bremen, 1799, pp. 246 f., and reprinted in v. d. Hagen’s Ge- 
sammtabenteuer 11, 325: 


doch so moste ik to ju gan, 
und vrundliken mid ju kosen, 
und breken mid ju de rosen 
uppe der Minnen velde. 


It is an interesting coincidence that this poem, like the Résken roth lines 
above quoted, is in the Low German dialect. Compare further Val. Schu- 
mann’s Nachtbiichlein (Bibliothek des Litt. Vereins, Bd. 197) p. 123, 20: 
das ich die bluome der liebe nit wil brechen, so lang biss uns gott ehlich 
zusammen hilft. For the meaning of the line Ich fuhr mich tiber Rhein, 
which follows the Résken roth in Lauremberg’s text, see the Nachtbiichlein, 
. 432, s. v. Rhein, and Martin Montanus, Gartengesellschaft (Bibl. Litt. 
Ver. Bd. 217), pp. 352, 16; 402, 29. w. K. 
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motive—this was, of course, Goethe’s conception of it—points to a 
professional servant of the Muse. Yet the alliterative Rdslem rot, 
and its repetition, especially striking in Lauremberg’s quotation, 
would seem more of the people, and Herder was right in finding 
this expression childlike, even though the word cannot possibly 
apply to the poem as a whole. Reference to it, in a manifestly 
popular form, in Lauremberg’s treatise (1622; 1639; 1642), in the 
least artificial of Melissus’ “ Five Poems” (1624) and in the text 
of a farce (1663) is of some interest as tracing its path during 
the seventeenth century and suggests that, even if the poem won 
immortality as a Kunstlied, some of its early echoes may be caught 
in the street and on the stage as well as in the study. 


JosEPH E. GILuet. 
University of Illinois. 





PETER LAUREMBERG AND FISCHART 


Dr. Gillet kindly showed me the above notes and suggested that 
I add a remark on the last song fragment in his very interesting 
quotation from Peter Lauremberg, “ we he he, Die Weinlein die wir 
giessen . . . den sol er wincken.” 

In all of the other very numerous sources, from early in the six- 
teenth century on, this text, consisting properly of only the one 
stanza, begins: 

“Die briinnlein die da fliessen 
die sol man trincken, 
und wer ein steten bulen hat 
der sol im wincken. .. .” 


except that in Fischart’s Gargantua’ it runs as follows: 


“(He, he,) die Weinlein die wir giessen, 
die soll man trincken, 
die Brénnlein die da fliessen, 
die sollen schwincken, 
Vnnd wer ein stiten Bulen hat, 
der soll jhm wincken; 
vnnd wincken mit den Augen, 
vnnd tretten auff den Fuss, 
Es ist ein harter Orden, 
der seinen Bulen meiden muss.” 


I have already expressed the opinion? that Fischart is respon- 


wean by Alsleben (Neudrucke, Halle), p. 137. Cf. also PBB. xxxv, 
44 


2 PBB. xxxv, 404. 
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sible for the variants of his text, making the stanza suit his purpose 
by recommending wine rather than water (through the invention 
of two new lines riming with the beginning of the common version). 
My feeling that Lauremberg borrowed this part of his quotation 
from Fischart seems to be confirmed by the former’s words, “ egre- 
gias illas bibaculorum letanias,” since it is in the famous “'Truncken 
Litanei ” (Gargantua, Ch. 8) that we find Fischart’s own version 
of the song. Peter Lauremberg’s name may be added, then, to the 
small list of writers of the seventeenth century who borrowed, to a 
slight degree at least, from Fischart.* 
Cuas. A. WILLIAMS. 
University of Illinois. 





Froissart’s Le Dittié de la Flour de la Margherite 


According to Froissart, the tears shed by Herés at the tomb of 
her lover Cephéys produced the daisy: 


Une pucelle ama tant son ami, 
Ce fu Herés qui tamaint mal souffri 
Pour bien amer loyalment Cephéy, 
Que les larmes que la belle espandi 
Sus la verdure, 
Ou son ami on ot ensepveli, 
Tant y ploura, dolousa et gemi 
Que la terre les larmes recueilli, 
Pité en ot, encontre elles s’ouvri. 
Et Jupiter, qui ceste amour senti, 
Par le pooir de Phebus les nouri, 
En belles flours toutes les converti 
D’otel nature, 
Comme celle est que j’aim d’entente pure 
Et amerai tous jours quoi que j’endure.* 





Referring to the passage cited above, Wiese says: * “ Nous n’avons 
pu retrouver ou identifier l’épisode auquel fait allusion Froissart.” 

The purpose of this note is to call attention to the fact that the 
legend of Cephéys and Herés related by Froissart bears a very 
striking resemblance to the myth of Adonis and Aphrodite. In 
describing Aphrodite’s grief after the death of Adonis, who had 
been killed by a wild boar, Bion says: * “The Paphian weeps and 
Adonis bleeds, drop for drop, and the blood and the tears become 








* PBB. xxxvu, 272, note. 

*See Chrestomathie de Vancien francais, par Karl Bartsch. Onziéme 
édition enti@rement revue et corrigée par Leo Wiese, Leipzig, 1913, 87a, 
68-82. 

*See op. cit., p. 518. 

*See Bion 1, 64ff., translated by Edmonds, The Greek Bucolic Poets, 
p. 391. 
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flowers upon the ground. Of the blood * comes the rose, and of 
the tears the wind-flower.” It will be observed that both Herés 
and Aphrodite weep over a dead lover and that the tears shed ° in 
each case are changed: into flowers. 
OtiveR M. JOHNSTON. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 





Rose IN SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


Readers of Shakespeare’s Sonnets have noted that the word 
“rose ” appears frequently, and with some apparent symbolism, in 
the group addressed to a young man. In the first sonnet of the 
series “ rose ” is italicized :— 

That thereby beauty’s Rose might never die. 


Sonnet 109 concludes :— 


For nothing this wide Universe I call, 
Save thou my Rose, in it thou art my all. 


That Shakespeare should have characterized his friend only 
tritely and sentimentally is incredible; the “ rose ” is not an epithet 
thoughtlessly employed in a series of impassioned sonnets, but a 


word of some hidden meaning. 

In Mr. Alden’s Variorwm of the Sonnets, he calls attention to 
the fact that “rose” is used twelve times, and he cites various 
inconclusive suggestions about the symbolism of the word. Since 
many guesses have been made, one more may not be wholly pre- 
posterous. Let us assume that the first series of sonnets was ad- 
dressed to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. How would 
Elizabethan Shakespeare have pronounced Wriothesley? What 
would Réths-ley become on the lips of a man who disliked harsh, 
throaty sounds,—a man who enjoyed plays upon words, symbolisms, 
and figurative epithets? Would it not, perhaps, have been softened, 
by constant repetition, to Rdse-ly? Any one who experiments in 
pronouncing the name will find some evidence to help support this 
derivation of “rose.” 

MartTHA HALE SHACKFoRD. 

Wellesley College. 


*See Bédier, Les Légendes Epiques, Iv, 416: A propos des fleurs ver- 
meilles nées du sang de Vivien: 
Encore le voient li palerin assis 
Qui a Saint Gile ont lor chemins tornez. 


(La Chevalerie Vivien, edited by A. Terracher, 1. 1789.) 


*The blood of Adonis produced the anemone, according to Ovid, Met. 
10, 735. 

*The Heliades were so afflicted at the death of their brother Phaéthon 
that they were changed into poplars and their tears into amber. (Ovid, 
Met., 2, 340; Hygin., fab., 154.) 
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Nore ON THE HACHETTE ROUSSEAU 


Another needless error in the Hachette edition of Rousseau’s 
works calls for correction, since this most available edition is so 
widely used. In the Lettre a d'Alembert (1, 215), Rousseau dis- 
cusses the Misanthrope of Moliére; in a footnote he adds: 


“ Ajoutons le Marchand de Londres, piéce admirable, et dont la 
morale va plus directement au but qu’aucune piéce frangoise que 
je connoisse.” 


The editor comments in this wise: 


“Le titre de cette piéce en anglois est Arden-Feversham. Son 
auteur est le célébre Lillo, dont Diderot s’est fait V’apologiste et 
Vimitateur.” 


There is here evident a confusion of two entirely distinct works 
of Lillo, the English title of the play praised by Rousseau being 
The London Merchant. The editor’s error is the more disconcert- 
ing to the student of Diderot, in that he fails to find mention of 
Lillo’s Arden-Feversham in Prof. Cru’s admirable Diderot and 
English Thought, in which emphasis is correctly placed upon The 
London Merchant. 

SHIRLEY GALE PATTERSON. 

Dartmouth College. 





Beowulf 62, ONcE More 


In a note to Il. 1186-7 in the Chambers-Wyatt edition of the 
Beowulf, the editor, after citing Holthausen’s quotation of the pas- 
sage in the Germania, where Tacitus records the special regard in 
which a sister’s son was held, objects that Hrothulf is the son not 
of Hrothgar’s sister but of his brother, Halga. Evidently he does 
not regard Miss Clarke’s hypothesis, that the mother of Hrothulf 
was Hrothgar’s sister, as worthy of notice, even for refutation. 
Yet that hypothesis accords wel with the relations existing between 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf in the poem, and with Wealhtheow’s evi- 
dent anxiety for the future of her own children. I shoud not, 
however, hav recalled a theory which seems to hav won no support, 
wer it not that in a modest attempt of my own (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxvii, 149 ff.) to support that theory I had omitted one considera- 
tion, which I wish here to present. It is this: If, in the story as 
it came to the hands of the Beowulf poet, or in a text of the poem 
erlier than that we hav, an incestuous origin was indicated for 
Hrothulf at 1. 62, the desire to avoid such a blot on the scutcheon 
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of the Scyldings might in itself account for the mutilation of the 
passage—either consciously by some intermediate pious scribe, or 
in consequence of obscurity in the original text arising from the 
poet’s desire to gloss over an objectionable feature of the story. 
Evidence is not altogether wanting that the material of the Beowulf 
has been expurgated, as Sir Gilbert Murray says the Iliad was, in 
accordance with later standards of decency and morality. The 
poet, it wil be rememberd, blinks this same feature of primitiv tra- 
dition in 1. 881, where Sigemund and Fitela ar described simply 
as uncle and nefew. 
H. M. Been. 


University of Missouri. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Old English Scholarship in England from 1566-1800. By 
Eleanor N. Adams (Yale Studies in English, tv, Yale University 
Press, 1917). In the Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association 
of America xxIx (1914), 135-151, Professor Tucker Brooke sur- 
veyed “The Renascence of Germanic Studies in England, 1559- 


1689,” and in an added note informed the reader that, after his 
article had been committed to the press, he had learned that Miss 
Adams “has been engaged for several years” on the study of the 
same subject, and that her monograph will contain a fuller treat- 
ment of “a number of the matters alluded to” in his paragraphs. 
This article is not recorded in Miss Adams’s Bibliography (p. 201), 
apparently because of the defined character of that list, nor is it 
mentioned in the Preface of her study; and this deprives the reader 
of a bit of assistance to which he has a normal right. 

As limits of his sketch Professor Brooke took the year 1559, when 
Matthew Parker was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
publication of Hickes’s Instituttones Grammaticae, 1689. The pub- 
lication of A Testimonie of Antiquitie, 1566, gives Miss Adams 
her first titular date, and the end of the eighteenth century is suf- 
ficiently specific to mark the termination of Hickes’s dominant 
influence in matters and methods philological, altho she has named 
as her selected limit “the establishment of the first professorship 
of the language in an English university, 1795,”—the Rawlinson 
professorship of Oxford (p. 108 f.), but this was ‘ established ’ 
some forty years earlier than the ‘election ’ of the first professor in 
1795 (Petherham, pp. 105 f.,116). Miss Adams traces eight gram- 
mars of old English in the eighteenth century, all based on Hickes, 
who may be said, therefore, to be “responsible for both the faults 
and the merits of all eighteenth century Old English scholarship ” 
(p. 92). More important than the fixing of a lower date for the 
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purpose of a partial survey is the recognition of the true beginning 
of this history. Miss Adams is correct in observing that since the 
“awakened interest in Old English literature was, in its begin- 
nings, antiquarian and controversial,” ... “and since, after 
the definite need of old records for controversial purposes ceased, 
antiquarian enthusiasm nurtured ‘ Saxon’ learning for several gen- 
erations, we may properly begin the account of Old English schol- 
arship with the book-collectors, Leland and Bale.” John Leland, 
therefore, figures potentially, as he should, in ‘ the first row of the 
rubric,’ altho the date of his royal commission, 1533, is not, as it 
might appropriately have been, placed in titular prominence. Now 
Bale was “famylyarlye acquaynted wyth” Leland; and he was, 
in turn, “ encouraged and probably employed ” by Parker in collect- 
ing books “ with the instinct of the antiquary and the zeal of the 
reformer,”—a succession of unbroken first links 1n the chain of 
agents in the new enterprise. Moreover, Bale reports that Leland 
labored to understand the “ Saxonyshe” tongue, and he himself, 
one may say, laid the foundation of the Dictionary of National 
Biography; and both pioneers surpassed Parker in one and another 
division of ‘ antiquarian’ scholarship relating to England. The 
beginning of foreign, or continental, stimulus is not to be over- 
looked at this point. The enthusiasm of Parker and of his admir- 
able associates, such as John Joscelyn (the archbishop’s skilful 
secretary), William Lambard, and John Fox, was, as is highly 
probable, stimulated by Matthias Flacius (Illyricus), a Lutheran 
reformer, who in a letter from Jena, in May, 1561, urged Parker 
“to collect historical manuscripts for ecclesiastical purposes, and 
to place in safe-keeping in large libraries such books in private 
hands or remote places as might illustrate ‘ the obscured Truth of 
the Church’” (pp. 14, 33; Brooke, 136). 

There is an interlocking of interests in this turning back to a 
long neglected period of the national life. The movement was of 
importance to the theologian’s dogmatic controversy. The reform- 
ers turned to Anglo-Saxon sermons, liturgy, and ecclesiastic can- 
ons “ to justify, by historical documents, their attitude towards the 
sacrament, the secular privileges of the clergy, and the use of Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular ” (p. 14). The publication of texts for pur- 
poses of doctrinal argument led gradually to an interest in other 
writings of the early period, and the Reformation thus gave birth 
to a peculiarly native Renaissance relating to the various reaches 
of English philology: language, literature, history, laws, manners 
and customs, education, the knowledge of science, in short, all that 
pertains to the social, intellectual and spiritual, political and na- 
tional life of a period. 

For a long time some of the divisions of English philology re- 
ceived scant attention or were entirely neglected; none were early 
brought to a high state of advancement; but no philologist in a wide 
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or in a restricted sense of his science, can afford to be indifferent 
to the history of the first two and a half centuries of these studies, 
however much he may be inclined to regard the subsequent develop- 
ment of knowledge as being more immediately his concern in at- 
taining to a vital and productive contact with progressive scholar- 
ship. The advantages of a thoroly historic method of study and in- 
vestigation are so various and so unfailingly profitable that one has 
misgivings in making even temporary concessions to the cutting 
short of its beginnings the history of any subject. The history 
of ‘Old English scholarship’ is so close and vital a succession of 
movements, so organic a whole, that it should never be decapitated. 
To recapture all the thought and purpose reflected in the exper- 
iences and efforts of men like Leland, Bale, Parker, and many 
others onward to Hickes in laying the foundation of the historic 
study of English, will approve itself in the reward of valuable les- 
sons in overcoming difficulties, in persistence of effort to attain 
worthy ends, and especially in the rise and progress of a depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

This monograph is the result of a prolonged examination of books 
and records and it is to be heartily welcomed for its documentary 
accuracy. It will also profit many by creating an interest in the 
too much neglected books of Michel and Petheram, and it may 
even lead someone to undertake to revise and bring down to the 
present Wiilker’s Grundriss, which should be planned to include the 
history of the technically linguistic side of the subject. Miss Adams 
has excluded from her program an inviting subject for another 
monograph. “I do not attempt,” she writes, “to estimate the 
scholarship of that time as compared with ours of today.” The 
practical and descriptive grammar was at that time slavishly de- 
pendent on Latin, and before the discovery of the Indo-European 
relationship of languages it was possible to conjecture in all ser- 
iousness with Verstegan (1605) that Anglo-Saxon may have been 
the language spoken by Adam and Eve. 

Miss Adams has regard to academic limits of her subject, the 
publication of the first book and the founding of the first profes- 
sorship, and this leads one into a two-fold reflection. At one time 
a President of Yale University grouped Anglo-Saxon with Quat- 
ernions (I have never been able to understand his grievance against 
this department of the calculus) and consigned both to the limbo 
of intellectual exotics. (The Princeton Review for Sept., 1883, 
p. 127; see also Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of 
America XviII, p. xlv). Today, under the admirable leadership 
of Professor Cook, Yale University is a center of the most advanced 
and diligent study of Anglo-Saxon. Conversely, the University of 
Cambridge, of which Parker was twice Vice-Chancellor, and which 
has played a great national réle in the promotion of Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship, has just now instituted an ‘ English Language and 
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Literature Tripos,’ from which Anglo-Saxon is officially excluded. 
It is a victory won by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and it carries 
its own comment. The New Statesman for May 26, 1917, contains 
a report of the matter by a Solomon Eagle, whose attempted flight 
into the region of wisdom is obviously sheer impertinence. Re- 
grettably it has not been possible as yet to obtain the ‘ leaflet litera- 
ture’ pertaining to the institution of this Tripos. 
J. W. B. 





Defoe: How to Know Him. By W. P. Trent (Bobbs Merrill 
Co., 1917), suggests the question: What did Defoe write that is 
still of such concern to the general reader as to warrant the publi- 
cation of the book designed to teach that reader “ How to Know 
Him”? Into his book Professor Trent has put some of the results 
of a decade of research into the life and writings of Defoe. The 
book is neither designed for, nor meets the needs of, specialists; on 
the other hand it is doubtful whether it will attract those readers 
for whom Defoe is the author of Robinson Crusoe and who have 
no time for minute points of biography regarding the miscellaneous 
activities in business, politics and literature of a writer of two cen- 
turies since. No amount of painstaking scholarly work can revi- 
talize the record of lawsuits and spy-work and the publication of 
ephemeral pamphlets, interspersed though the record be with many 
exclamations upon the extraordinary fecundity of the writer. Fe- 
cund Defoe certainly was; but did his productivity result in much 
that it behooves the general reader to know? I think not. Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and perhaps one or two other novels and the Journal 
of the Plague Year, and possibly The True-Born Englishman and 
Mrs. Veal; but these books scarcely require exegesis. As for the 
rest, the scores and scores of books, pamphlets, and articles on party 
politics, and “the state of England question,” and “the complete 
English Trader” and the like—they are dead, utterly dead, save 
as here and there they have regained a shadowy existence in the 
rvind of some enthusiastic specialist. The tastefully selected sam- 
ples of Defoe’s writings that are included in Professor Trent’s vol- 
ume will but serve in the main to confirm this impression. Not 
that one wishes to undervalue long years of labor; on the contrary 
the world of English scholars follows with interest the steps of 
Professor Trent’s investigations and looks forward to the authorita- 
tive study that will crown his work. But in judging a volume like 
the present it is necessary to keep in mind the class of readers for 
whom it is intended. It would be a pity if, coming first upon this 
Defoe, the reader of mere average interest in things literary should 
be repelled from acquiring and studying other more truly popular 
volumes in the same series. 

S. 


Cc. C. 
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More than any one else in his time Wordsworth expressed in 
vigorous prose and noble verse the ideals for which England was 
fighting in the Napoleonic wars, held up to execration the commer- 
cialism and corruption of selfish interests, and laid upon his coun- 
trymen the sacred duty of hope and faith in the triumph of right 
over might. It is its appositeness to present conditions that has 
led Dr. A. V. Dicey to a critical examination of Wordsworth’s 
political tenets in an essay entitled The Statesmanship of Words- 
worth (Oxford University Press, 1917), and to apply them for re- 
proof, exhortation, and encouragement. ‘The essential elements 
of Wordsworth’s statesmanship are his faith in the triumph of 
righteousness, his intense love for the independence of truly nat- 
ional states, his ardent English patriotism, his reprobation of any 
state’s possessing irrestible power so as to menace other states, and 
his conviction that France, because she sought such power, should 
be crushed before peace should be considered. His statesmanship 
is based on the principle of nationalism—and in this he was con- 
siderably in advance of his time—a principle “which during at 
least fifty years of the nineteenth century (1820-70) governed or 
told upon the foreign policy of every European country.” Dr. 
Dicey finds the sources for this doctrine chiefly in the tract on the 
Convention of Cintra but also to a less extent in the Prelude and 
the sonnets. 

In considering the question of Wordsworth’s alleged apostacy 
Dr. Dicey points out that Wordsworth never did desert the Whigs 
for the simple reason that he never belonged to their party, and 
that he disapproved of them ‘because he believed them to be dis- 
loyal. That he did not become indifferent to his doctrine of nation- 
alism would seem to be borne out by his sonnet, Forgive, illustrious 
Country (1837), and less definitely and convincingly by John 
Stuart Mill’s enthusiastic letter of 1831, when Mill found the poet 
keenly interested in all matters political and poetical. This is a 
thin, trickling stream we have in these later years as compared 
with the “pomp of waters unwithstood ” that poured through his 
earlier poetry and prose. It is also an excuse rather than a de- 
fence that Dr. Dicey puts forward in the matter of Wordsworth’s 
opposition to the Reform Act and the Roman Catholic Relief Act 
of 1829, when he holds that the poet feared for England the evil 
consequences that came to France through the Revolution. The 
hopes of the youthful reformer have in this respect at least given 
way to the fears of the reactionary old man. On the whole, how- 
ever, Dr. Dicey’s essay is not only an interesting tract for the times 
but also an illuminating discussion of Wordsworth’s political mes- 
sage to the world. J. W. T. 








